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A give-and-take program developed by 
the University of Connecticut and the State 
Employment Service has been a worth- 
while venture. p. 3. 


GrowInc prestige for the ES has been 
the harvest of Fort Worth’s Commercial 
and Professional Office. Starting in a 
modest way in September 1950, the office 
has more than doubled its services. Sula 
B. Proctor tells how special environment 
and individualized handling have increased 
the confidence of white-collar workers in 
the public employment service. p. 8. 


Wuart do benefit checks mean to claim- 
ants in a locality stricken by prolonged 
unemployment? A study made in one 
midwestern city throws some light on this 
question. Phillip Alpern, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Unemployment Compensation, 
has analyzed the study for us. p. 11. 


Tue problems involved in placing college 
graduates, especially liberal arts graduates, 
is the subject undertaken by Frances A. 
Bouton of Frankfort, Ky. Her discussion is 
based on material presented at the Fifth 


Annual Meeting of the South College Place- ° 


ment Officer’s Association in Tennessee 
last November. p. 15. 


Know “Why?” and you will have the 
key to better fact-finding, says John G. 
White of Georgia. Around this idea the 
Georgia agency developed a training pro- 
gram on fact-finding which is helping 
claims-taking staff get full information 
needed for sound determinations. p. 17. 


WHEN claimants understand unemploy- 
ment insurance and the role of the local 
office in administering it, they will have 
less fear of insecurity and more confidence 
in employment opportunity. It is the task 
of the local office to see that claimants are 
fully informed. How they might go about 
this is the subject of W. Merlin Bly’s article 
onp. 19. 


‘Let us help you find work for the sum- 
mer vacation”’ offered the newly organized 
summer placement unit of the Maryland 
SES last May. The idea caught on quickly 
and students poured in. More than 1,000 
were placed in jobs by the ES and ap- 
proximately 1,000 more ‘“‘friends’ were 
hired by employers. The students liked 
the service. They'll be back again. p. 21, 


TEEN-AGERs seeking employment in Salis- 
bury, Md., are served by their own em- 
ployment bureau, run by them under adult 
advisors. This bureau operates through- 
out the school year. During the summer 
months the local office staff member who 
has served as an adult advisor takes over 
all operations. p. 27. 






Special Needs of Women Workers Cited 
in LO Report 


A Group of internationally known experts has expressed the 
view that any consideration of the problems of women’s 
employment must be based on a “clear recognition’? that a 
large proportion of gainfully occupied women carry the double 
responsibility of home and family care and of paid work. 


It followed from this, the experts said, that solutions for the 
special problems arising from the employment of women must 
take account of the ‘“‘social and psychological requirements of 
the family and the need for the maintenance of the essential 
factors of home life as the basis of a healthy society.” 


These findings were contained in a report prepared at a 
meeting at Geneva called by the International Labour Organ- 
isation. The report will be considered by the ILO’s Governing 
Body in March with a view to action on a number of suggestions 
made in it. 


The meeting was attended by experts from Australia, Chile, 
France, India, Italy, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


The report says that with the development of industrialisation, 
even when the proportion of gainfully occupied women remains 
relatively stable in relation to the total number of gainfuly 
occupied persons, a change had become apparent in the 
distribution of women’s labour. 


‘‘Women show a marked tendency to enter commercial 
occupations and the service industries (except personal service) 
as these occupations develop; they are drawn into new indus- 
tries such as the chemical, electrical and light metal trades; 
and they show a tendency to leave the more traditional women’s 
occupations such as domestic service. 


‘With increasing mechanisation they find employment in 
rising numbers in occupations where both men and women are 
employed in varying degrees on identical or similar types of 
work,” 


The experts expressed the view that “‘special consideration 
and action on the problems of employed women was necessary, 
at present, in most if not all countries.””’ They said they looked 
forward to a time when these special problems would diminish 
as a result of “‘women having a full opportunity to use and 
develop their qualifications freely and take an effective part in 
the economic and social life of their country.” 


“Wherever economic development, circumstances and 
social attitudes and customs permit,’ the experts’ report 
continued, “‘maximum advantage can be obtained by dealing 
with the employment of men and women without distinction 
based on sex. Where special measures concerning women’s 
problems are required, these should be designed to promote 
equality of treatment for men and women in practice.” 


Among the specific questions considered by the meeting 
were the placement of women by the public employment 
service, the social implications of women’s work, vocational 
training, and the payment of equal remuneration for work of 
equal value. 


The experts noted that progress was being made in reducing 
the differential between men’s and women’s wages in certain 
countries where legally established or recognised machinery for 
wage determination was responsible for setting wage rates as 
provided in the ILO Convention on the subject—ILO News, 
Feb. 1952. 
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ErrecTIVE February 7, 1952, 
the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, setting forth arrange- 
ments under which negotiated procurement contracts 
may be placed in areas faced or threatened with 
substantial labor surpluses. If it is in the public 
interest, procurement officials may be instructed to 
accept suitable bids from these areas even though 
prices are ‘‘reasonably” higher than those which 
could be obtained elsewhere. 

The directive created a Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee, with representation from the Department of 
Defense, Department of Labor, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Defense Production Administration, General 
Services Administration, Small Plants Administration, 
and the National Production Authority. This com- 
mittee will obtain from the appropriate manpower 
agencies information regarding the nature and extent 
of the labor surplus involved. ‘This information will 
be made available to the committee by the Depart- 
ment of Labor through its representative on the 
committee; it will be based primarily on data obtained 
from State Employment Security agencies. 

As of March 11, the Labor Department has certified 
27 areas of labor surplus (areas classified as Group 
IV) and the Surplus Manpower Committee of ODM 
has acted upon 17 of these. In no instance has the 
committee yet recommended that higher prices be 
permitted. However, firms in these areas will be 
permitted to match the bids received from establish- 
ments in other areas. 

Another important function of the Surplus Man- 
power Committee authorizes it to make findings and 
recommendations with respect to industries which 
have experienced substantial declines. First to be 
considered will be the textile, apparel,.and boots and 
shoes industries. ‘To this end, action with respect to 
these industries was omitted from the committee’s 
first area recommendations. ‘The committee pointed 


To Aid Labor 
Surplus Areas 
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out that these fields cannot be handled on an area 
basis because any special consideration might have a 
major effect on the operations of the entire industry. 
This does not mean that these textile, shoe, and apparel 
companies are excluded from special aid under DM 
Policy No. 4. Before being qualified for preferential 
treatment, if any, hearings will be held where interested 
parties will have the opportunity to present their 
views. Following the hearings, a @etermination will 
be made as to whether or not it is possible to put into 
effect procurement policies which would result in a 
greater utilization of the manpower skills and technical 
facilities of the entire industry. 

While application of the new procedure under DM 
Policy No. 4 will contribute significantly toward 
reduction of unemployment in some surplus labor 
market areas, it is not expected to be a cure-all for 
unemployment woes. It should help substantially in 
localities where facilities for defense production exist 
but are not being fully utilized. 

Commenting on the new procedure, Arthur S. 
Flemming, chairman of the SM Committee, said: 

The policy is not an attempt to solve unemployment prob- 
lems but rather is designed among other objectives to utilize 


manpower resources and facilities of each area and to ease the 
strain of conversion from civilian to military production. 


This Nation cannot allow its manpower to be dispersed and 
facilities to become rusty where there is the possibility, always 
present, that both may be needed immediately. 

Certification of an area by the Labor Department 
is not tantamount to getting special aid but is only 
the first step, under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
in determining whether an area would be eligible. 
To be qualified, an area must have in addition both 
surplus facilities and skilled labor to produce items 
needed by the Government. 


CSC Action 


for Veterans 


A MOVE to speed up job 
consideration for veterans 
whose _ civil-service aspira- 
tions were sidetracked by military service was an- 
nounced early in March by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Under amended regulations, the Commission will 
restore to veterans, who had a place on civil-service 
lists of eligibles, any period of eligibility they lost 
while in the military service during the Korean 
emergency. 

Also, an indefinite employee who leaves his job 
in a Federal agency to enter military service will, 
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upon discharge, be entitled to go back on the civil- 
service list from which he was appointed or on any 
list that has taken its place. 

In each case, the veteran must make application 
for reentry of his name on civil-service lists within 
90 days after he is discharged from the Armed Forces, 
and must still be qualified to perform the duties 
of the position. 


Management Expert APPOINTMENT of a Univer- 
for Executive De- sity of Illinois management 


| P expert to help keep a flow 
velopment Frogram + qualified executives mov- 


ing into top “‘career’’ vacancies in Federal agencies 
has been announced .by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. He is Earl P. Strong of Champaign, 
Ill., who, as professor of management in the univer- 
sity’s College of Commerce, organized and headed 
a business service which provided management assist- 
ance to more than 200 business firms. Mr. Strong 
conducted management “‘clinics’? for more than a 
score of trade groups. 

In his new job gs director of the executive develop- 
ment program carried on by the Civil Service 
Commission, Mr. Strong will assist various Govern- 
ment agencies in identifying, training, and placing 
employees who have executive ability for top jobs in 
Federal service. 

Prior to undertaking his management assignment at 
the University of Illinois in 1948, Mr. Strong was 
director of the utilization department of Remington 
Rand, Inc., for 2 years, working with 25 of the 
country’s largest business concerns on management 
improvement and executive development problems. 
While in military service from 1943 to 1945, he organ- 
ized training programs at shore establishments of 
the Navy. 

The position for which Mr. Strong was selected by 
open competition has been vacant since March 1951 
when Fordyce W. Luikart left the post to become 
vice chairman of the Federal Personnel Council, and, 
later, chief of the Commission’s Examining and 
Placement Division. 


Conference on THE Bureau of Employ- 
Placement of ment Security and State 
S | Employment Security 
everery agencies were well repre- 
Handicapped sented at the 3-day Na-— 


tional Conference on Place- 
ment of Severely Handicapped held under the auspices 
of the American Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Inc., in Washington, D. C., late in March. 
Director Robert C. Goodwin and Charles Odell repre- 
sented the Bureau of Employment Security, while the 
following State Selective Placement supervisors and 
local office interviewers were on hand to represent 
the State agencies: 

Nancy E. Maher, Providence, R. I.; Hannah 
Baumann, Manhattan, N. Y. Industrial Office; Marie 
Barreca, Queens, N. Y. Industrial Office; Mae von 
Pein, Westchester County, N. Y.; George Snyderman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Randolph Bruce, Jr., Virginia 
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SES; Bernice Jenkins, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lewis G. 
Lansing, Montana SES; Amy Hayward, Michigan 
SES; Mary S. Archerd, Nebraska SES; and A. J. 
Buchanan, Louisiana SES. 

Rose Nathenson, Chicago, IIl., represented the 
Regional Office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

The conference examined the work potentials of 
arthritics, amputees, blind, cardiacs, cerebral palsied, 
deaf, epileptics, victims of muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, polio, rheumatism, and_ other 
crippling afflictions that can cause upwards of 100 
percent disability. 

Paul A. Strachan, president of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, Inc., said this is 
the first time such study and investigation has been 
made and that it was needed, not only because of 
the Nation’s increasing demand for manpower, but 
to bring together the physician, educator, placement 
officer, personnel expert, and others to develop pro- 
cedures to stimulate employment, if at all possible, 
of groups of citizens. hitherto thoughtlessly relegated 
to the sidelines and considered unemployable. 

Specialists representing industry, labor, veterans, 
education, placement, medicine, Government, etc., 
held. panel discussions on the problems of each of the 
major groups of severely handicapped. 








Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 1952, 
United States and Territories 





Percentage 
Number or oe 
amount ° 
| previous 
| | month 
Over-all 
errr ry or rT 11, 354, 000 +19 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | 
ered by continued claims... 6, 529, 600 +52 
Weeks compensated.......... 5, 451, 800 +63 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 1, 185, 200 +49 
a | $116, 469, 800 +65 
Funds available as of January | 
RUE ox. eens avs ss | $7, 750, 998, 500 (2) 
Visits to local offices..........| 11, 939, 800 + 36 
New applications............| 777, 100 +49 
Referrals: 
Agricultural.............] 139, 700 —39 
Nonagricultural.........| 830, 800 +19 
Placements: | 
| 123, 800 —42 
Nonagricultural......... 473, 000 +11 
GN cc ous Fae | 269, 600 +6 
ee | 203, 400 +18 
Handicapped.......... 19, 500 +16 
Counseling interveiws........ 119, 800 +31 
Individuals given tests........ 74, 100 +34 
Employer wiets............;. 169, 500 +8 
Veterans 
New applications............ | 157, 800 +40 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. .. . | 191, 200 +16 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 110, 600 +11 
Placements, handicapped. ... . 9, 700 +24 
Counseling interviews........ 24, 300 +37 








1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Give and Take—Essential Elements of 


An Effective College Placement Program 


By JOSEPH P. DYER 
Supervisor of Technical Services, Connecticut State Employment Service 
and 
JOHN E. POWERS 
Director, Placement Office, University of Connecticut 


N THESE turbulent days when industry is bent to 
T the double task of supplying the tremendous 

needs of both military and civilian requirements, 
it is highly important that the busy executive find 
the right man for the right job. 

By an unique and growing cooperative effort, the 
Connecticut State Employment Service and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Placement Office are helping 
industry and business to find the right man, from 
among the University’s trained graduates or grad- 
uates-to-be. And through their combined activities, 
the use of Connecticut-trained men and women in 
Connecticut business and industry is becoming a 
widespread practice. 

For years, public employment services and col- 
leges and university placement offices have been 
trying to coordinate their activities to their mutual 
advantage. In the decade just prior to 1950, for 
example, officials of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service had held a score of conferences with 
representatives of various Connecticut college place- 
ment offices. Discussions were “‘cordial and coopera- 
tive,’ but no satisfactory, year-round effective 
placement program was forthcoming. 

In January 1950, John E. Powers, Director of the 
University of Connecticut placement office, and 
CSES Director Thomas I. Shea and his technical 
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An effective cooperative plan unites services of 
CSES with facilities and applicant ramp at the 
University of Connecticut. Instrumental in planning 
and progress of the program are, left to right; 
Joseph Dyer, chief, Technical Service Unit, CSES: 
Marian Bowen, assistant to university placement 
officer; Edna M. Scott, coordinator of program for 
— and John E. Powers, university placement 
officer. 


staff reviewed all previous conferences in an effort 
to determine the cause for successive failures. Anal- 
ysis showed that what had been lacking was an effec- 
tive plan of operation. The group then carefully 
drew up a modus operandi which, in the past 2 years, 
has proved to be effective and efficient and has 
attracted the favorable attention of all Connecticut 


industry. 


To avoid duplication of effort, it was agreed that 
there should be one point of contact between the 
University Placement Office and the Connecticut 
State Employment Service. Responsibility for the 
program is centered in the State Clearance Unit. 
This unit, in addition to supervising clearance place- 
ment activities, handles the State Professional and 
Technical Unit, an expansion on a State-wide basis 
of the local placement services for professional, 
technical, and managerial workers. This permits 
the State Employment Service Administrative Office 
to direct and control the operation of the program 
and evaluate results. 

The relationships described here pertain to a State- 
wide arrangement, but their applicability to an 
individual local office and a college placement office 
is apparent. 

A successful plan of cooperation between an Em- 
ployment Service and a university necessitates an 
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University of Connecticut—midcampus at Storrs. 





More than 6,000 of the University’s 9,100 students are registered at 


the main campus, forming a vast pool of job applicants, in addition to the growing alumni body which also is served by 


the university Placement Office. 


exchange of employer orders and available students, 
since the university has available a larger pool of 
professional or potentially qualified professional 
applicants than has any one local office at any specific 
time. The Employment Service, on the other hand, 
has a greater wealth of information as to job oppor- 
tunities and specific openings throughout the State 
and throughout the Nation. 


To channel University of Connecticut students 
through the Employment Service, representatives of 
the agency register students on the campus prior to 
their graduation. The registration dates, established 
by the University Placement Officer and the Employ- 
ment Service clearance officer, are scheduled 2 or 
3 months prior to the February and June graduation 
dates. The Employment Service thereby has an op- 
portunity to utilize this pool of applicants before 
individual employers visit or contact the school for 
hiring purposes. It also provides adequate time for 
the Employment Service to do a proper job. 

The University Placement Office publicizes this 
opportunity for the students to register with the 
Employment Service on campus, by posting notices on 
bulletin boards, making announcements at student 
gatherings, inserting articles in the school papers, 
and by notifying Resident Counselors, Dormitory 
Counselors, and Faculty Advisors. At the same time, 
the Placement Office contacts individual students 
registered with it, to explain the service and to 
inquire into their interests. 
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The University notifies the Employment Service 
of the number of students who will be registered, and 
an interviewing schedule is prepared by the Place- 
ment Office. The University provides private inter- 
viewing rooms, desk space and supplies, and a wait- 
ing room. In addition, the Placement Officer makes 
available to the Employment Service records on each 
student to be registered. ‘These records contain de- 
tailed information as to their courses of study, grades 
attained and their class standing, recommendations 
of their professors, and other pertinent information. 


The Employment Service registers each student on 
the regular Employment Service application card, and 
also on the Connecticut Professional-Technical Regis- 
tration form. During the interview, the students are 
instructed regarding Employment Service operations 
and the method of keeping their applications active. 
They are informed of all services available to them 
through the Employment Service, such as counseling, 
testing, veterans’ placement service, and clearance to 
other areas. They are given general information as 
to employment trends and opportunities, and labor 
market conditions. 


The local office application forms prepared at the 
University are sent by the State Office to those local 
offices servicing the area in which each student 
resides. The professional-technical registrations are 
retained in the State Office for matching with em- 
ployer orders sent by local offices to the State Pro- 
fessional and Technical Unit. Out-of-State residents 
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Miss Marian Bowen of the University of Connecticut placement 
staff, left, looks over a student applicant’s qualifications to 
check against the Job Inventory sent to the university by the 
State Employment Service. 


are registered only on the 
registration form. 

The Administrative Office instructs each local 
office to provide all services that each applicant may 
need, and to make every effort, including job solici- 
tation, to place each applicant in suitable employment. 
Local offices are further instructed to send to the 
State Office reports on their activities in behalf of 
each student. Copies of these reports, when received, 
are transmitted to the University Placement Office. 

Word-of-mouth advertising has widened the reputa- 
tion of the cooperative plan. Many students who do 
not register with the Employment Service when its 
representatives visit the campus later contact their 
local office independently, when they hear from their 
fellow students of the services they received and the 
jobs they obtained through the Employment Service. 

The cooperation between the University of Con- 
necticut and the Connecticut State Employment 
Service is a continual, year-round operation, however, 
and the periodic registration of students is only a part 
of the program. 

Throughout the year the Employment Service dis- 
seminates information regarding professional and 
technical job openings to the University for screening 
against the Placement Officer’s files of available 
undergraduates and alumni. Here again, the Clear- 
ance Officer in the CSES Administrative Office serves 
as the liaison between the University and the local 
CSES office. 

One method of cooperation is the exchange of job 
information. The University sends to the State 


professional-technical 
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Office its own résumés on each applicant qualified for 
job openings. These résumés are not transferred to 
Employment Service forms. Rather, they are for- 
warded on the college form to the employer, through 
the local office, with an explanatory note concerning 
their origin. If the employer is interested in the 
candidate, the local office contacts the Placement 
Office directly to give referral instructions. Results of 
referrral are transmitted to the University through 
the State Administrative Office. 

In addition to a general listing of job openings, de- 
tailed information on specific job openings is trans- 
mitted to the University Placement office from the 
State Professional and Technical Unit. Orders suit- 
able for college undergraduates, or recent graduates 
which cannot be filled from Employment Service files 
are transmitted to the University with complete in- 
formation except that the name of the Employment 
Service is substituted for the name of the employer. 
The Placement Officer screens such orders against his 
file of available students and alumni and refers inter- 
ested candidates directly to the order-holding office, 
following the type of referral instructions (i. e., mail, 
telephone, or direct referral) designated on the order. 
In this case also, final results of referrals are transmit- 
ted to the University through the State Administra- 
tive Office, as are all notices of filling, cancellation 
or change of order. 

When any employer is seeking a large number of 
applicants to fill a variety of occupations, positive 
recruitment is usually the most effective method of 
recruitment. This technique has also been employed 
by the Connecticut State Employment Service in 
cooperation with the University of Connecticut Place- 
ment Office. In this case, the University enacts the 
role of an applicant-holding office. The request for 
positive recruitment is initiated by the order-holding 
office and transmitted to the Placement Office by the 
State Clearance Officer. The dates and duration of 
recruitment are established to meet the request of the 
employer and the convenience of the Placement Office. 

The University Placement Office publicizes the 
scheduled recruitment, screens the orders against its 
file of available candidates, calls in qualified students 
to discuss the orders, and sets up a definite schedule of 
appointments. By scheduling the students for inter- 
view, unnecessary waiting time for students or 
employer is avoided, and regular class attendance is 
not interrupted. 

Although this type of recruitment has not been 
employed frequently, it has proved highly successful 
when undertaken. The Employment Service also 
occassionally transmits to the University copies of 
clearance orders received from other States for mail 
referral service, when the type of order warrants it. 

Through these cooperative activities the Employ- 
ment Service has made successful placements in jobs 
it would otherwise have been unable to fill, and the 
University has been instrumental in placing its gradu- 


(Continued on page 70) 











The Importance of Good Reception . . . 


Show Window 


of the BS 


s 


By ARLINE P. PHILLIPS 
Interviewer 


Virginia State Employment Service, Petersburg, Va. 


HE slight elderly man walked past the office 
aa times, stopped and read the sign, Un- 

employment Compensation Commission;—State 
Employment Service. He finally turned and came 
hesitatingly through the door. 

“Good morning; could I help you, sir?’’ asked the 
receptionist with a ready smile. 

The man’s face brightened as he timidly approached 
the counter. 

‘Lady, I would like to put in for my Social Security, 
I’m not able to work right now, and I want to draw a 
little something to carry me on.” 

“Do you mean Social Security or Unemployment 
Insurance? You have to be 65 to draw Social Security 
you know; and you aren’t that old, are you, sir?” 

“Yes, mam,” he answered proudly, “I’m 66, nearly 
67 years old. And you know, mam, ’til I hurt this old 
leg of mine the other week, I never missed a day’s work. 
The reason I came here, though, was because I thought 
you got your security money here. Yes, mam, I want 
to keep on working, rather do that than draw this se- 
curity money, but the doctor told me to take it easy 
for a while.” 

The receptionist wrote the address on a slip of paper 
and directed the man to the proper office located in 
another section of the city. 

*““When I get well,” said the man, as he turned to 
leave the office, “I’m coming back to get you to help 
me find a job. You know it’s going to be kind of hard 
finding something at my age and with my leg as it is— 
but I want to thank you for being so nice to me. You 
know I have dreaded coming here because I[ always 
thought the people wold be too busy to talk to me and 
be in a hurry to get rid of me. You sure have helped 
me out—you took so much of your time answering my 
questions when others were waiting for you.” 

As he was leaving the receptionist smiled to herself 
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Arline P. Phillips 


because it had developed that she had done very little 
for that individual except give him a chance to talk 
while she listened, but he had gone away quite happy 
and another friend had been gained for the Employ- 
ment Service. 

The door slammed and the well dressed man came 
hurriedly in. There were two other people before him. 

‘All of this red tape,” he was apparently thinking to 
himself, “‘I’m in a hurry and I have to stand around 
waiting for these people to tell their troubles before I 
can see somebody about getting workers for my con- 
struction job. They should have somebody special 
for employers like me.” 

As he stood and listened he became interested in the 
questions being asked, and the patient, efficient way in 
which the people were directed by the receptionist to 
this place and that. He was spoken to before he real- 
ized that he had waited only a few minutes. He stated 
his needs and was directed immediately to the 
proper division. 

Upon leaving the office, he glanced at his watch 
and remarked that he was amazed to find what little 
time this necessary business had taken, and to find 
that he was in an entirely different frame of mind. 
He had found most of the answers to his labor prob- 
lems, labor market conditions in the area had been 
given to him (he had come from another State), and 
he had enjoyed the friendly conversation. ‘‘Why 
this is like running into a friend from home. You 
speak my language and I’ll have to admit you know 
what it’s all about. I will surely be calling on you 
again.” 

Then there was the trying young man who came in 
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and expected to get all of the information he wanted 
from the receptionist down to the finest detail. ‘‘No, 
I don’t have time to wait round to see someone who 
knows all the answers, I have other things to do. Why 
can’t you tell me all about this job?” 

The receptionist patiently replied that another 
interviewer would be able to give him all the job de- 
tails, and also other listings. At this point he agreed 
that she must know what she was talking about, 
and was routed for further information and possible 
job referral. 

There was also the woman who came in with three 
small children in tow, and wanted to “‘sign for her 
money,’ and the mute who wrote all of his questions 
and had to be answered the same way. 

All of this took time, but the receptionist worked 
at a pace to fit the workload and took care of her 
duties in an efficient manner. 

It has been said that the Reception Station in 
the office is the “Show Window” of the local Employ- 
ment Service Office. It is at this ““window” that an 
individual makes his first contact with the local of- 
fice and first impressions are quite important to an 
office serving the public where future contacts may 
be contingent upon the activities carried on here. 

These offices could also be called the ‘‘Cross- 
roads of the Country.” At our ‘‘windows’”’ apply men 
and women from all walks of life. We have the ad- 
venturer, the weary and discouraged, the homeless, 
the young, the old, the weak, and the strong. 

There are the very young who are away from home 
for the first time to try to make it on their own. We 
have criminals who have moved from their old en- 
vironment in order to start life anew. There are 
the older ones who move because of family break-ups, 
and the homeless with no family ties left, who strike 
out for the open road with a hope of recapturing 
something that is lost forever to them. Lastly, are 
those who could never be happy very long in any one 
place and who are constantly looking for an imaginary 
something which always seems to elude them. 

These, and many more make up the cross-section of 
humanity who come to us for at least one of the things 
that our service can offer them: understanding of 
their employment needs and help in the fulfillment of 
their ambition to become useful citizens in the com- 
munity. 

All parts of the office are affected by the adequacy 
of the Reception Division. Even under trying con- 
ditions the person contacting the office should be 
made to feel that he is important, that the staff is 
anxious to serve him as an individual with individual 
needs. 

The receptionist has many duties, two of which are: 
receiving people and directing them. To some, this 
job is very simple, yet we will have to admit that it 
ranks high in importance. In order to be a good re- 
ceptionist, certain characteristics are essential. The 
person chosen for this position should have poise, tact, 
good judgment, courtesy, be quick thinking, and 
possess an even temper and pleasant disposition. 
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Another phase of reception is the telephone service. 
The manner in which the telephone is answered in the 
office and the type of information given to the person 
calling may govern future contacts with our organiza- 
tion. It is also necessary for those responsible for the 
telephone service to be well informed on the activities 
and services which are commonly inquired about in 
the locality. Courtesy, understanding, good will, and 
a smile in the voice should be maintained at all times 
in conversation. Much publicity has been given to 
telephone courtesy, and in many States it has become 
a part of the required training for all employees. 

Practically all of the knowledge and information in 
the office must be at the disposal of the individual serv- 
ing as receptionist, and in order to have this, it is nec- 
essary for her to do frequent reading and refresher 
studying. Flexibility of operation is essential and a 
working knowledge of operations must be a part of 
each employee’s training. 

The pattern of the Employment Service is set up in 
such a way that everyone knows the duties of other 
workers and how each particular job fits into the 
general pattern to complete the the picture. 

In order for our office to command respect and high 
standing in the community it is necessary that it excel 
in teamwork. The close working relationships that 
exist in the local offices, and in other offices of the Em- 
ployment Service, tend to make it a big happy family. 
The language of Employment Service activities is com- 
mon to almost all the Employment Service offices 
throughout the country. These things add up to 
good organization. 

A thorough knowledge of labor market conditions, 
types of industries in the locality served by the office, 
job openings, content of the State unemployment in- 
surance law and the requirements for filing claims, 
locations of agencies of all kinds, street and highway 
locations are but a few of the things essential to giving 
good service to the public. 

As the service is being geared for partial manpower 
mobilization, it is becoming increasingly important 
that current instructions and information be read and 
digested in order to keep abreast of the changes which 


. take place frequently. It is necessary to compare and 


know the changes which apply to the area and each 
person must do his part toward assuming the increas- 
ing workload. 

Being the type of Government office that we are, 
more is expected from our operations than from others. 
We are dealing with human lives, and many times our 
decisions have changed the course of living for individ- 
uals, and many have been grateful. 

Our ‘Show Window” must always be spotless and 
shining so those outside may sée in. We must be 
aware that we are under the scrutiny of the public at 
all times. We must keep the latest information within 
easy reach, for the value of the office will be measured 
by the quality of its service and accomplishments. 

In the final analysis, our job is to serve the public in 
an acceptable manner and to guide the worker when 
guidance is needed most. 
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A view of the Placement Section. 


Pinpoint Service to Need... 


A Commercial and Professional Service 


By MRS. SULA B. PROCTOR 


Placement Supervisor 


Texas Employment Commission 


N THE new Commercial and Professional Office in 
Fort Worth, Tex., activity in all functions has 
more than doubled since September 1950 when 

this separate service was established. Every effort has 
been made to build the service on a practical, solid 
foundation, always keeping in mind that the key to 
success is good relations with applicants and employers. 

This special office was the result of 4 years’ planning 

and effort on the part of local office personnel. It 
provides the kind of environment and assistance that 
has increased the confidence of professional, sales, and 
office workers in the service of the Texas Employment 
Commission. That the plan has succeeded beyond the 
planners’ greatest hopes is evidenced by the steady 
month-by-month increase in reception contacts, 
employer orders, and placements. 

At the close of World War II, a study of local office 

operations revealed a serious deficit in service to com- 
mercial, professional, sales, and related applicants and 
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employers. Department supervisors and interviewers 
were asked why employers were bypassing the office 
for these particular workers. It seemed that far too 
many employers and applicants still classified the 
entire office as industrial and construction. The inter- 
viewers suggested that commercial and professional 
applicants would be more inclined to visit the public 
employment office if they could go directly to a sepa- 
rate department and transact their business promptly 
with an interviewer who was specially trained in filling 
their particular needs. 

Following this reasoning, the physical lay-out of the 
Commercial and Professional Division was rearranged 
to provide a separate entrance and reception point and 
a partitioned area for interviewers’ desks, and tables 
for self-applications. 

“‘White collar’ traffic volume in the Commercial 
and Professional Division began to show a decided im- 
provement, but the accelerated pace proved to be a 
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mixed blessing. In order to provide the service ex- 
pected by the applicants, interviewers had to have 
more and better jobs to which the applicants could be 
referred. This meant that the employer relations 
program had to be stepped up to secure the necessary 
job openings. ‘The resulting increase in the number of 
orders obtained required that the selection process be 
pinpointed to provide a maximum of effectiveness. 
Proficiency tests were reinstituted to insure the qual- 
ity of applicants referred and to decrease the time spent 
in selection. A counseling service was inaugurated to 
take care of problem cases requiring an excess of inter- 
viewing time in terms of special services. 

The introduction of testing,and counseling, together 
with the continuing increase in traffic in this division, 
presented further difficulties. Testing facilities were 
two floors below the office space assigned to the Com- 
mercial and Professional function, and no additional 
space was available for much needed enlargement of 
the unit. Again, crowded conditions, excessive wait- 
ing time, and traffic congestion threatened to limit the 
gradual but consistent growth of the department. A 
separate and more desirable location appeared to be 
the next logical step in the extension of the Commercial 
and Professional Placement Program. 

Office space was secured at a street-level location in 
downtown Fort Worth, readily accessible to bus trans- 
portation, parking facilities, and most of the major 
ofhce buildings. Matched furniture and equipment 
and year-round air conditioning, provide an attractive 
environment for the applicant. The entrance leads 
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A view of the Claims and Application Section. 


‘interviewers and counselor. 





directly to a desk where applicants are screened by a 
receptionist. All traffic is directed from this focal 
point by the use of routing slips. Each slip is marked 
with the desk number of the appropriate interviewer. 
The complete absence of counters adds to the profes- 
sional appearance of the office. Cross traffic has been 
reduced by placing an exit door in the placement sec- 
tion. A well equipped, soundproofed testing room is 
located adjacent to the Claim and Application-Taking 
Section. Seating space and tables sufficient to accom- 
modate the applicant load are provided for self-appli- 
cations and self-claims near the claims and applications 
Separate seating space is 
provided for applicants awaiting interview in the 
placement section. 

Selection-referral interviewers are assigned to work 
with specific occupational groups, and the appropri- 
ate application files are located by each placement 
desk. Office equipment is arranged to give the office 
a clean, businesslike appearance. ‘Tables and files are 
free of papers or loose materials at all times. With 
this office lay-out and routing system, the interviewers 
remain at their desks in greeting and interviewing ap- 
plicants, thus avoiding confusion and loss of time. 

The Commercial and Professional Office operates 
as a separate unit. It is staffed with a claims and 
applications division and two placement divisions, 
along with sufficient personnel to perform the test- 
ing, counseling, and reception functions. The place- 
ment section is subdivided into the sales division 
and the clerical and professional division. An 
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Typing test. 


employer contact representative is assigned to each 
subdivision. . 

Emphasis has been placed on the recognition of 
the need for counseling, especially for new entrants 
to the labor market. Special attention is given high 
school and college students who want summer 
employment, not only from the standpoint of trying 
to place them in temporary work but for future 
acceptance and contact with the office upon comple- 
tion of school. During the past summer, the office 
placed 40 percent of the “‘business course’ grad- 
uates of three of the local high schools and 95 percent 
of the business school graduates of one local college. 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERIES have been used, 
and their use is being expanded to improve the coun- 
seling program. ‘The counselor works in close co- 
operation with the placement interviewers. The 
exchange of ideas provides the counselor with infor- 
mation and knowledge of job opportunities in the 
community and assists in formulating a more work- 
able plan for the counselee. 

Typing, shorthand, and spelling tests have become 
an integral part of the selection routine. Clerical 
and sales aptitude tests are available upon request 
by employers and have been expanded to meet 
increased employer demands. Surveys made on the 
adaptability of successfully tested applicants to job 
situations have proved most gratifying. The aptitude 
test battery for drafting trainees, used as a preselec- 
tion tool for the aircraft industry, shows a high rate 
of completions in the training courses to which test- 
selected applicants have been referred. 

Perhaps elemental but no less essential are the 
interviewers’ working relationships with their em- 
ployers. Interviewers make frequent visits to employ- 
ers to observe and study employees performing 
satisfactorily on a job, recognizing that, in addition 
to qualifications, the final selection factor is to 
choose the type of applicant who will “‘fit in’? with 
others on the employer’s staff. In turn, employers 
are urged to visit our office where they can become 
acquainted with community institutions and organ- 
izations related to the group of workers—accounting 
societies, colleges, schools, and social and business 
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organizations. The reputation of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission for selecting qualified and closely 
screened applicants has grown rapidly. Enlarged 
and more efficient lay-out of premises and special- 
ization by interviewers has attracted more employers 
to conduct positive recruitment in the office. This 
has increased employer acceptance and improved 
placement results. 

The employer contact program has been planned to 
follow the same specialization developed among inter- 
viewers. One employer relations representative is 
assigned to employers engaged in wholesale and retail 
trade and the other to a predominantly clerical and 
professional field, which allows them better acquaint- 
ance with, and more intimate knowledge of, the prob- 
lems of their assigned employers. Every attempt is 
made to establish a friendly, realistic understanding 
with each employer from the initial contact. Place- 
ment interviewers and employer relations representa- 
tives work in close cooperation to attain this objective. 
The value of the telephone contact program on a 
scheduled basis has not been underestimated. 


(Continued from page 5) 


ates in openings to which it would not otherwise have 
had access. 

Constant review of the program is being made and 
new avenues of cooperation are continually being 
found. The latest, initiated by the University, is the 
planned establishment of Alumni Vocational and 
Employment Guidance Committees in cities through- 
out the State. Committee members will be successful 
alumni business and professional men and women who 
will be available for advising both undergraduates and 
graduates regarding employment aims or problems. 
All such committees are being urged to include, as 
ex officio members, local-office Managers or their 
designated representatives. 

The program is one of close and growing coopera- 
tion, with GIVE and TAKE as its essential elements. 
Both the State Employment Service and the Univer- 
sity Placement Office can exist independently but by 
cooperating both have found their horizons greatly 
extended. 
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What Benefits Mean... 


The Claimant in Areas of Critical Unemployment 


By PHILLIP ALPERN 
Research Analyst 


Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation 


HE time is February 1950. The place, a city of 

15,000 inhabitants in the midwest farm belt. The 

clang and clank of assembly lines and machines 
in the city’s “big”? industry—the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment—has been silent for over 6 
months as an aftermath of heavy retrenchments in 
customer purchasing programs. Current unemploy- 
ment has soared to more than 21 percent of the local 
labor force as the impact of the shut-down spreads to 
other segments of local business activity. The outlook 
looms dark, grim, and uncertain. Employment op- 
portunities are rapidly dwindling towards the vanish- 
ing point. The line of claimants for unemployment 
compensation at the local public employment office 
grows longer and longer with each passing week. 

To measure the effectiveness of the unemployment 
compensation program in such a community, which 
had been groaning under the load of heavy prolonged 
unemployment, a study was undertaken in February 
1950 by the National Opinion Research Center of 
Chicago, a nonprofit research foundation. It selected 
a representative city, after a careful consideration of 
all critical unemployment areas in the Middle West. 
The final choice was made after elimination of areas 
which had a large component of strikers in the ranks 
of the unemployed, as workers on strike are not eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensation benefits and, 
therefore, do not ordinarily even attempt to claim 
benefits. 

The survey delved into the lives of more than 500 
families who reported on their income and expendi- 
tures. Each home included one or more members 
who had filed a claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion between April 1, 1949 and February 10, 1950. 
At the time of the survey in late February and early 
March 1950, the chief breadwinner in 43 percent of 
these 500-odd families was totally unemployed; in 13 
percent, partially unemployed; and in 44 percent, 
fully employed. Among the 344 families which had 
a secondary worker, the percentages followed a simi- 
lar pattern. In about one-third of the families covered 
by the survey some member of the family was receiving 
unemployment compensation benefits during the sur- 
vey week. At the time of the survey, however, 31 
percent of the unemployed workers in the sample had 
exhausted their benefits. 

The findings, running a wide gamut of experience 
for the survey group as a whole, present in striking 
fashion the significant role played by the unemploy- 
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ment compensation program in supplying a much 
needed financial shot in the arm to the community 
during such trying times. Several facts stood out in 
bold relief above everything else in the study. The 
list of noteworthy items was as follows: 

Income.—(1) Pay checks were the most important 
source of income for the 500 families, and represented 
75 percent of the total family income; (2) half of the 
families had only a single wage earner; (3) no one had 
full-time employment in nearly half of the families at 
the time of the survey, and one-third of all families 
had no one at work; (4) half of the families had less 
than $37 in total income for the survey week, or $11.17 
per person; (5) in one-third of the families, one or 
more persons were receiving unemployment compen- 
sation payments; half of these families had per capita 
incomes of less than $9.74; and without these pay- 
ments, this $9.74 per person would have been cut to 
$1.17 per person per week. 

Expenses—(1) Expenses generally exceeded income 
until the family’s per capita income reached $14.50 
per week; (2) more than half (59 percent) of the fam- 
ilies operated in the red because they failed to reach 
the break-even point between income and expense. 

Savings.—(1) The run-down on savings showed 
that close to 50 percent of the families had less than 
$50 salted away for a rainy day. Two-thirds of the 
other families saw their savings shrink over the year, 
especially when the head of the house was out of work. 
About half of the households who had to dig into their 
savings used the cash to meet normal daily expenses; 
(2) few families, despite widespread hardships, allowed 
themselves to fall back on relief as only 1 percent of 
all income among the survey households was derived 
from relief payments. 


Employment 


Most of the families were comprised of folks who de- 
pend on wages and salaries as the main well-spring of 
their income. A fraction of the total income (10 per- 
cent) of these families was derived from other activities 





ADAPTED from a survey report of the National Opinion 
Research Center, ‘‘ The Role of Unemployment Compen- 

sation in Maintaining Family Income and Expenditure in an 

Area of Critical Unemployment,” Chicago, August 1957. 
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such as the operation of a business or farm. Despite 
the considerable shortage of work during the 10-month 
period, the male breadwinner usually remained the 
chief pillar of support for the family, but in 8 percent 
of the households women had been obliged to assume 
the role of chief provider during the 10-month period. 
The strong reliance on the main breadwinner stemmed 
from the fact that one-half of the families had only one 
wage earner. Other factors contributing to economic 
hardship in these homes were the lower rate of pay 
received by secondary wage earners and the compa- 
rable amount of joblessness among both principal 
and secondary wage earners. 

The larger the family, the more wage earners it 
is likely to contain. Similarly, the odds of finding 
both employment as well as unemployment in a 
family jump as the size of the family increases. That 
unemployment struck with the force of an avalanche 
is demonstrated by the fact that during the survey 
period 31 percent of the 500 families had no one at 
work. Another 17 percent of the families reported 
some part-time but no full-time employment. Forty 
percent had a single member holding a full-time job 
and 12 percent had more than one full-time job in the 
family. Even families with several wage earners took 
a big whack in their income, particularly if the chief 
breadwinner was without work. A check disclosed 
that only one-fifth of the households with several 
working members could show one person working a full 
work week while only one-third collected any wages 
at all during the week. 

Upwards of one-half of the chief breadwinners 
normally worked in factories, with the largest single 
group working at the “big” plant in town. Most of 
the other family heads had worked in retail trade, 
service industries, construction, and mining, averag- 
ing about 10 percent each; the remainder worked in 
the oil fields or agriculture. As might be expected, 
workers from the “big” plant constituted a large 
part of the unemployed chief breadwinners. Forty 
percent of the unemployed main workers in the week 
of the survey came from this industry. A still larger 
segment—63 percent—of the chief breadwinners who 
had been out of work for more than 6 months were 
from the “big” plant. At the small end of the scale 
was a handful of the long-time unemployed main 
earners from such industries as retail trade, personal 
service, and the professional fields. 


Income 


Counting all sources of revenue, half of the fam- 
ilies had a weekly income of less than $37 with the 
size of the family’s entire cash intake being closely 
allied to the number of persons in the family. For 
example, the middle income for families consisting 
of one person amounted to $19.63, for a two-person 
household it jumped to $31, and climbed steadily 
until half of the families of over seven attained an 
income of $64. However, the median per capita 
income traveled in the opposite direction as the size 
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of the family increased. Half the families of two 
persons had an income of less than $15.50 per person 
per week; among families of three persons, the cor- 
responding figure was $13.17; and this figure slipped 
still further for families aggregating five and over, 
for whom this figure leveled off around $8. 

Earnings of employed members of the family made 
up 75 percent of the total income for all families. 
Unemployment compensation payments added up 
to 15 percent of the over-all income, and other 
sources, such as rents and pensions, accounted for 6 
percent; sale of farm commodities accounted for 5 
percent. Among those families, however, in which 
the principal wage earner was not fully employed, 
earnings accounted for only 53 percent of the family 
income and unemployment benefits for 39 percent. 
In 13 percent of the families, the only income was 
their unemployment benefits. Surprisingly enough, 
only 1 percent of the revenue of all families was ob- 
tained from relief payments, which pointed up the 
reluctance and unwillingness of normally self-sup- 
porting families to be relegated to the relief rolls. 


The Going Was Rugged 


Despite the helping hand which many families were 
able to count upon in the form of earnings from other 
members of the family or from unemployment com- 
pensation, many households found the going quite 
rugged during the week in February 1950 when the 
survey data were being collected. Sixty-nine families 
had less than $10 in total income for the entire week, 
largely because no one in these families was eligible 
for unemployment compensation benefits and they 
had to rely on a part-time worker. _ Families having 
funds of $20 to $24 outnumbered the lowest income 
group, with 86 households falling into this category. 
The more fortunate position of this group arose largely 
because most of them had someone who was drawing 
unemployment insurance payments, even though the 
majority had no fully engaged breadwinner in the 7- 
day survey period; 66 of these households had to rest 
their full weight upon unemployment benefits. Where 
a full-time worker was in the family fireside circle, 
such a household was likely to command a weekly in- 
come of $30 to $79. In general, the income of fam- 
ilies engaged in some farming activity on the side was 
pulled down in the survey week, since February is at 
the low phase of the farming season. 


Unemployment benefits acted as a very substantial 
prop under the sagging family economy in mid-Feb- 
ruary. Although beneficiaries of unemployment com- 
pensation are not obliged to show actual want or pri- 
vation in order to be eligible, nevertheless most 
families clearly needed the money. In February, 32 
percent of all families contained a claimant for benefits. 
Over four-fifths of these families had the chief bread- 
winner idle while another 10 percent found the main 
provider on short hours. Less than 10 percent of the 
families in which a member was receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits included a member who 
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was drawing benefits while at the same time its head 
breadwinner was fully employed. 

In February, a large number of persons usually have 
exhausted their rights to benefits since they are re- 
stricted to not more than 26 weeks of benefits between 
April 1 and the following March 31. Unemployed 
persons in this area proved no exception to the rule. 
Records disclosed that 29 percent of the household 
heads had exhausted their benefits by February, while 
34 percent of the secondary wage earners in these fam- 
ilies had also run out of jobless benefits. Suppose that 
these payments had not been available to the families 
in which there were 185 persons receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance in February. Were the payments 
really important in the struggle for subsistence? The 
answer seems quite clear—for nearly two-fifths of the 
families receiving benefits this was the only income at 
the time of the survey. Half of all families receiving 
benefits had an income of less than $9.74 a week for 
each man, woman, and child in these homes. With- 
out benefits, half of these households would have had 
to face getting along for an entire week on less than 
$1.17 per person. 


Expenditure Patterns 


The style of living for most families takes its cue 
from their income and size, just to mention two 
major factors. In semirural communities, the cash 
take-home pay of many families is supplemented by 
home-grown products and home ownership. Inas- 
much as rural families comprised 52 percent of the 
lowest third income group in the survey, one could 
expect to find, and did find, that they were able thus 
to elevate their living standards. Even the higher 
income rural families benefited from the custom of 
maintaining a kitchen garden. The upper-bracket 
farm families spent an average of $5 per person for 
the family larder each week, practically the same sum 
spent by urban families in the lowest income group. 

Folks living outside the city limits were also more 
likely to own their homes or to get rent-free housing. 
Some 43 percent of the low-income families on the 


economic totem pole had either paid off the mortgage’ 


or were otherwise relieved of paying rent, as com- 
pared with 38 percent in the in-between bracket 
and 36 percent in the upper strata. 


It is easy to assume that families, whose incomes 
were cut down to the marrow, would promptly 
switch to cheaper living quarters as a quick way of 
cutting outgo. However, most of these households 
had normally been able to “stand on their own feet” 
and had ample grounds to expect a lift in the financial 
clouds. This was the feeling of 55 percent of the 
families in the lowest third while even a large part of 
the more prosperous homes were definitely optimistic 
about the shape of things to come. 

Although low income families had a definite break 
in lower outlay for nutrition, their food bills never- 
theless ate up 36 percent of their income, slightly 
greater than the 31 percent and 30 percent spent by 
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middle and higher-income families. Housing ex- 
penses roughly followed the same path. On the other 
hand, clothing expenditures can frequently be deferred 
and thus impecunious families are apt to hold off 
on replenishing their wardrobes. However, since the 
bulk of the families who were hardest hit had their 
chief financial prop out of work for many months, it 
was likely that many were unable to postpone their 
purchases any longer, particularly during the winter 
months. 

Transportation expenses failed to show a regular 
tie-up with income as many rural families living in 
isolated areas are wholly dependent upon automobile 
transportation, and, regardless of their current finan- 
cial status must maintain a car, thus entailing fuel 
and repair bills, as well as keeping up on installment 
payments. Likewise persons whose jobs require con- 
siderable commuting must maintain a vehicle. Not- 
withstanding, the more ample the family resources, 
the higher the travel expenditures are likely to be. 


Expenditures 


Expenditures ran ahead of income for 59 percent of 
all families; 3 percent broke even; while the remaining 
38 percent wound up on the profit side of the ledger. 
As the per capita family income expanded, there was 
a corresponding movement out of the red and into the 
black. The per capita break-even point occurred at 
$14.50 for the week. Among three-fourths of the fam- 
ilies who were compelled to carry on with a per capita 
income of $8 to $9, deficits naturally ensued which 
averaged around $4.15 per person. Those families 
whose members averaged less than $1.50 per week 
ended up, on the average, $12.53 in arrears for each 
person. Expenditures and income balanced generally 
only when families had a weekly income of $14.50 per 
person. It is clear that the weekly per capita income 
of less than $11.17 received by half of all the families 
in the sample fell far short of buying the bare neces- 
sities. ‘This was true for rural families as well as urban 
households even though the rural families had an 
edge because of their added cushion of self-grown 
food and mortgage-free homes. It should not be over- 
looked that the over-all consumption level in February 
was given a booster shot in the form of GI insurance 
refunds and income tax refunds which saw numerous 
households getting a welcome lift of $50 or more. The 
role of stored-up savings similarly played a part in 
hiking family expenditures. 

Close to one-half of the families skated on thin ice 
of accumulated savings throughout the year as 44 per- 
cent had only $50 or less in the bank either at the time 
of the survey or 12 months earlier. Of the remaining 
56 percent, almost two-thirds (64 percent) saw their 
savings accounts dwindle during the year. Only 7 
percent told of any appreciable gain in savings over 
the year. The decline in assets was usually linked 
with the length of time in which the head of the family 
was out of work. For example, 85 percent registered 
a drop where the breadwinner was unemployed for 
more than 6 months, while only 47 percent underwent 
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a shrinkage in assets when the chief wage earner had 
been steadily employed during the entire year. 

The deficiency in current income was highlighted 
by the fact that one-half of all families had to siphon 
off some of their savings to meet normal operating 
expenses. One-quarter of the families ascribed the 
shriveling of their bank account to a major purchase, 
while another one-eighth had an emergency, such as 
illness, to cope with. The evidence was inescapable 
that unless a full-time worker was attached to the 
family circle, the household was generally obliged to 
live beyond its income. Eighty-three percent of the 
families whose income was limited to its unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits found it necessary to 
spend above such receipts. 

In the neighborhood of a million dollars was paid 
out in unemployment compensation benefits during 
the 12-month period, April 1, 1949, to March 31, 
1950—hardly a mote in anybody’s eye in these days 
when the purchasing power of the dollar has been 
flattened razor thin and the national defense budget is 
highballing along at a multi-billion dollar tempo. 


But, for the individual family in a typical midwestern 
community, these payments proved to be a most 
welcome breeze in the becalmed waters of unemploy- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the troublous and turbulent times 
through which they had passed, the idea of hand-outs 
and charity was distasteful to these citizens who sought 
only the opportunity to work. Notice the negligible 
effect of the prolonged unemployment with respect to 
relief for this town. Despite the fact that unemploy- 
ment went as high as 21 percent of the labor force, 
relief payments of all types, including aid to dependent 
children, general assistance, old-age pensions, and 
blind assistance, increased only by $37,000 over the 
preceding year. This is a trifling gain when one con- 
siders the magnitude of joblessness. Unemployment 
compensation, by following the age-old biblical pre- 
cept of laying aside in times of plenty for the lean 
years, had made it possible for our fellow citizens in 
this American town to brave this hour of adversity, 
with heads held high in the American way. 


Interstate Benefit Payment Plan 


By EDWARD M. CAINE 
Chief of Interstate Benefits 
New York State Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


HE Interstate Benefit Payment Plan is an impor- 
ian part of the unemployment insurance system. 

It provides the protection of unemployment insur- 
ance to persons who acquire benefit rights in one 
State, and then migrate to another. From 1946 to 
1950, a total of 21,311,353 interstate continued claims 
were filed, representing 5-10 percent of all continued 
claims filed during these years. 

Following the close of World War II, workers migra- 
ting from areas where they had been employed in war 
industries caused a peak volume of interstate claims 
when 6,483,585 claims, representing 9.6 percent of all 
claims for unemployment insurance, were filed. 

It is in the administration of the Interstate Benefit 
Program that full faith and credit is manifested 
between States. Here the fullest possible cooperation 
between the States is required. One State, acting as 
the agent, carefully investigates claims, prepares fact- 
finding reports, forwards them to the liable State, and 
informs the claimant of his obligation under the laws 
of the liable State. The liable State acts upon the 
information provided by the agent State. 

The function of the agent State with respect to 
the Interstate Program consists of two phases, claims 
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taking and fact finding. In its claims-taking activi- 
ties, an agent State prescribes reporting rules and 
regulations for its interstate claimants, and accepts 
and forwards claims to the liable State. Also, 
State Employment Services register and refer inter- 
state applicants to available job openings. 

In the fact-finding phase of the Interstate Benefit 
Program the agent State has probably its greatest 
responsibility. Liable States have the difficult task 
of making decisions regarding claimants’ eligibility 
for “benefits at a distance,’ without an intimate 
knowledge of the labor market conditions in the area 
in which the claimant finds himself. Because of this, 
agent States have agreed to conduct periodic inter- 
views with the second and fifth continued claim taken 
thereafter. 

The purpose of the first interview is to provide 
the liable State with a basis for making the first 
payment. This is done by informing the liable State 
of the efforts that the claimant is making to find 
employment, the labor market in which the claimant 
resides, and the opportunities for employment in the 
claimant’s, occupation. The claimant is also ques- 
tioned as to his reason for removal to the new area. 
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The primary aim of subsequent periodic inter- 
views is to answer the question “‘Why is the claimant 
still unemployed and what is he doing about it?” 
Close adherence to the schedule of periodic interviews 
and complete fact-finding reports to the liable State 
is prerequisite to the successful evaluation of the 
validity of an interstate claim. 

The liable State, on the other hand, has the re- 
sponsibility of establishing monetary entitlement for 
an interstate claimant and making benefit payments 
promptly when due. Frequently, liable States are 
confronted with the problem of making determinations 
without knowing all the facts. This action may result 
in improper decisions or needless and costly appeals. 
However, experience has shown that when agent 
States provide all the information required by the 
interstate procedure, a sharp reduction in operating 
costs and speedier service to the claimant result. 
It is generally felt that agent State personnel require 
additional training in fact finding and reporting. 
Recent surveys by the Bureau of Employment 
Security show considerable improvement in the 
area of fact finding and reporting is réquired. 

In order to help achieve the objective of pro- 
viding rapid and fair appeals proceedings, an auto- 
matic hearing procedure was put into operation on 
October 1, 1950. The purpose of this procedure is 
to give the claimant an opportunity to be “‘heard.”’ 
A hearing is held in the agent State where Referees, 
who have a knowledge of the basic requirements of 
the laws of the liable State, question the claimants. 
A recording is made of the claimant’s testimony and 
forwarded to the liable State where a referee “hears” 
the claimant and renders a decision. This procedure 


has considerably improved the appeals process in 
interstate claims. The automatic hearing process, 
however, makes it extremely important that liable 
State determinations are made correctly in the first 
instance. Redeterminations and reviews may involve 
the cancellation of determinations upon which agent 
State hearings have already been held. 

Considerable difficulty is being: experienced in 
giving the Interstate Benefit Payment Program com- 
plete and proper administration because of the pres- 
sure of other programs being administered by Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. In many small localities, the 
small volume of claims is causing procedures to be- 
come “‘rusty.”? It must be recognized, however, that 
the Interstate Benefit Payment Plan is an integral 
part of the system of unemployment insurance and as 
such has been on the receiving end of some of the 
public criticism directed at the program. 

An effectively administered Interstate Benefit Pro- 
gram can also play an important part in solving the 
manpower problem that confronts our Nation today. 
Workers who are unemployed because of shortages of 
materials in one area, or who desire better work oppor- 
tunities, are less reluctant to migrate to areas where 
there are better employment possibilities in defense 
industries because there is a cushion of unemployment 
insurance if they are not able to find employment 
promptly. 

If Employment Security personnel will devote to the 
Interstate Benefit Program the same energy, apply the 
same initiative, ingenuity, and imagination that have 
solved the difficult problems of the past, a successful 
interstate operation will result. 


The Problems of Placement’ 


By FRANCES A. BOUTON 


Supervisor, Professional Placement Unit 


Division of Employment Service, Department of Economic Security, Frankfort, Ky. 


ITH the peace of the Great Smoky Mountains 
Wentoiding them, representatives from industry, 

southern colleges, and Government agencies, 
met at Gatlinburg, Tenn., to tussle with the problem 
of placing the college graduate where he could do 
best for himself, meet the needs of his employer and, 
at the same time, promote the welfare of his country. 
The occasion was the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern College Placement Officers’ Association, 
November 29-—30,.1951. 

A very interesting program of speeches, panels, and 
question-and-answer periods was opened by an ad- 
dress by Donald S. Bridgeinan of the Personnel 
Department of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York City. His subject ‘““The Place of the 
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Arts and Science Graduate in Industry” pointed up 
the scarcity of technically trained personnel to fill 
vacancies that now exist. 

Mr. Bridgeman’s company has been making special 
studies of college graduates in industry. This study 
brought to light that 35 percent of persons holding 
management-type jobs were arts and science graduates 
and that one-fifth of this group had majors in math- 
ematics and physics. In the purchasing and executive 
branches, 50 percent of the personnel had majors in 
liberal arts colleges while only 30 percent of this 
type of graduate was found in the technical sections. 

In the executive and staff organizations the salary 
progress of these employees equaled that of the tech- 


*As discussed at a meeting of the Southern College Placement Officers’ Associa- 
tion, November 29-30, 1951. 
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nical graduate and in some cases the progress was 
better. 

The greatest weakness of the liberal arts group was 
found to be a lack of early job stability. It was not 
determined whether this factor is caused by the em- 
ployee’s training or whether the fault lies with industry 
inasmuch as it was established that a less professional 
approach has been used in hiring the liberal arts 
graduate. 

This study indicated that the arts and science group, 
as a whole, do not seem to have the ability to set up 
a problem and come to a conclusion that is found 
in the employee trained in the technical field. This 
group, however, can express itself better in writing 
and speaking, has a greater awareness to the reactions 
and motives of people, and is more likely to recognize 
intangibles such as the human element in business 
relations. This group also has a greater capacity for 
leadership and a better understanding of political and 
economic trends. 

In his summary, Mr. Bridgeman stated that in view 
of the shortage of technically trained men, industry 
should recognize the large source of usable material 
in persons trained in the liberal arts. 

That preemployment counseling is given much too 
late to most college graduates was the consensus 
voiced by members of a panel on “The Place of 
Preemployment Guidance.” In many cases the stu- 
dent is ready to graduate and is faced with the problem 
of immediate employment before he receives any 
employment guidance. 

Realistic employment counseling should heae in 
high school or the early college years. This counseling 
should help the student understand himself, teach him 
to relate himself to the proper field of work, and bring 
about an understanding of the level at which he should 
begin work. Much of the lack of adjustment and 
early instability in employment will then be elimi- 
nated. The student will realize that in selecting a field 
of work or in obtaining employment, such factors as 
job location, family problems, and job details should 
be taken into consideration. Many students choose a 
field of work or a job without knowing the require- 
ments. Others are found to have been influenced by 
family or professors into a choice which does not suit 
the aptitudes and abilities of the individual. 

Some members of the panel felt that more use should 
be made of drop-outs and students below the upper 
10 percent. More prestige should be given success 
from effort, and partial accomplishment, that is less 
than graduation. Others were of the opinion that 
students should be directed more often to the oppor- 
tunities to be found in the manual technical fields such 
as toolmaking and other highly skilled performance 
jobs. 

; Many young people are not entering the technical 
fields as they fear that in 4 or more years, when they 
are ready for employment, the demand in such fields 
as engineering, etc., may be greatly lessened and the 
field overcrowded. It was the considered opinion 
that even though the time may come when the supply 
and demand for this type of graduate may be more 
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equal, the well trained man in the technical fields 
always has a better chance for employment as his 
training is adaptable to many different jobs. 

The panel’s conclusions were summarized by the 


moderator, Reginald Hicks, Assistant Director of 
Personnel, Bureau of ‘Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 
The panel was in complete agreement that, whenever 
possible, counseling and guidance should be done on 
an individual basis, that the student’s aptitudes 
and abilities should be taken into consideration, 
that the welfare of his country and community should 
enter into the student’s choice of fields, and that 
a dollar-and-cents return is not the criterion upon 
which a career should be based. 

“Diversified Recruitment, the Answer to the Man- 
power Problem’ was the subject of a talk by Dr. 
Frank T. DeVyver of the Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C. 
He stated that a re-examination of the skills needed 
in jobs is of primary importance at a time when there 
is a scarcity of technicians. Many technicians are 
not doing technical work but are in jobs that could 
be done well by persons with other types of training. 
This state of affairs should be rectified. Refresher 
courses should be set up for this type of worker 
and older workers should be retrained. Many 
liberal arts graduates have had 2 years of engineering 
training. Some dropped this training because of a 
lack of ability to cope with higher mathematics and 
chemistry. They have technical aptitides that indus- 
try can use to great advantage. 

The Harvard School of Business has found that it 
can take a diversified group and make good business 
administrators from it. In one enrollment, the 
students were graduates with majors in engineering, 
business and economics, economics, business econom- 
ics, and the natural science field. 

The past history of this Nation has not been one 
of specialization. It is possible that now too much 
specialization is practiced. This country was built 
upon the pattern of general education. 

Highly intelligent students can be used in a number 
of fields as they can learn skills quickly. Dan River 
Mills of Virginia could find no correlation between 
success and the kind of degrees obtained. 

Several industries now using diversified recruitment 
for sales personnel find the answer to the current short- 
age of technicians by testing liberal arts graduates and 
choosing and training those with aptitudes in this par- 
ticular field. 

Among the discussion highlights of a very interesting 
convention were: 

The desire of both the placement officer and in- 
dustry to cooperate in placing individuals in suitable 
jobs; finding new employment material among exist- 
ing employees; looking for trainable technical apti- 
tudes among the liberal arts graduates; reanalyzing 
jobs in the light of scarcity of personnel; considera- 
tion of the fact that industry is providing an increas- 
ing number of scholarships for young people; and 
the recognition that students should be taught a 
definite responsibility toward their country, commu- 
nity, and fellowman over and above the dollar sign. 
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Miss Dorothy R. Lipham, senior training assistant, ES Agency, and John G. White, Jr., senior claims examiner, Ul Division, 
Georgia Department of Labor, instruct Atlanta local office personnel on the importance of “Why is the Key”’ in Fact-Finding. 
Left to right: Mrs. Eva G. Tippens, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Allen, Thomas R. Downs, James L. Lawrence, and Julian O. Colquitt. 


WHY ?—key Word to Better Fact-Findin 


By JOHN G. WHITE 
Senior Claims Examiner 
Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor 


ANY difficult questions can be answered but 

not all of those giving the answers are able to 
tell why. Georgia has just concluded the preliminar- 
ies of what is believed to have been its most effective 
training program on Fact-Finding. As usual the 
little word why assumed its proper place. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, at a regional 
conference held in Atlanta, Ga., October 8-10, 1951, 
outlined its findings on the need for more and better 
facts before making a claim determination. It also 
presented a suggested training program. The dele- 
gates from Georgia were very much impressed with 
the outlined training and interviewing aid presented 
by the Bureau as the need for better fact-finding 
has long been a “‘problem child” in the job insurance 
program. 

Plans were immediately formulated. The job of 
further developing and presenting the training to 
the local offices was assigned to the Methods and 
Training Section of the Georgia Department of Labor, 
Employment Security Agency. To assist this unit in 
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developing and presenting the program, a representa- 
tive of the Benefit Section of the Agency was assigned 
to the Methods and Training Unit. In this way, the 
training group was able not only to present the 
prepared training course but to support the need for 
better fact-finding with actual cases from the every- 
day claims received by the Benefit Section, and to 
answer questions of the local office representatives 
regarding claims work and agency policies. 

To preface the preparation of the training, it was 
necessary to redraft the analysis form furnished in 
the suggested training outline to conform with the 
claims procedure in Georgia. 

In addition, in order to know how many claims 
were taken by other than professional grade, a column 
was inserted to show the ‘‘Title”’ of the person taking 
the claim. 

The next step of the plan was a State-wide evalu- 
ation of the claims received during a 2-week period. 
So as not to have a prejudiced evaluation, a committee 
of three, one each from the local office, central office, 
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and the Methods and Training Section, was estab- 
lished to review the claims. In this manner a true 
and adequate evaluation was made and the resulting 
summary pointed up and further illustrated the need 
of intensified training on fact-finding. 

One of the. constructive ideas presented by the 
Bureau, at the Regional Conference in Atlanta, was 
a series of cards covering issues that most frequently 
arise in separation from work, to serve as guide for 
the interviewer. These guides pointed up the per- 
tinent facts that should be developed during an 
interview to obtain the “whys’’ of the issue. 


As a means of determining the effectiveness of 
the guide cards and to acquaint ourselves with them, 
it was decided to use the cards in lieu of an explana- 
tion of any inadequacy that did not need a person- 
alized remark; that is, the appropriate guide card 
number was used in reference to the issue and needed 
information. This proved to be a very effective 
method and was later included in the training as the 
means of explaining any inadequacy of the subsequent 
analysis. 

In keeping with the suggested use of fact-finding 
guide cards prepared by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the experience of the committee of three 
was Called into use and the guide cards were adapted 
to Georgia’s Employment Security Law and Agency 
policies governing handling of claims. 

During the period the evaluation was being made, 
notes had been kept on needed facts that appeared 
frequently, cases of a type not covered by the fact- 
finding guide cards, additional information needed 
on existing cards, etc. These notes were used in 
revising the cards, adding new cards on issues not 
covered, deleting some cards, and the necessary action 
to adapt all cards to the procedures of the Agency. 
In so doing, the Benefit Series numbering was kept in 
mind and also the ‘‘No questions, only phrases”’ 
manner of devising the cards was duplicated. It 
was the general opinion of all who had been associated 
with the training so far that the use of the fact- 
finding guide cards as an interviewing aid would 
prove of much value toward obtaining maximum 
results in ferreting out the facts. 


The training course was adopted from the Bureau’s 
training unit 56 and, in addition, a supplement to the 
course, using active Georgia claims, was drafted. The 
supplement booklet had a fourfold purpose: pointing 
out to those taking the training the inadequacy of the 
claims-taking now being done, and the need for more 
and better facts; recognizing the issue or issues; 
familiarization in finding the right guide card to use; 
and last but not least, how to determine pertinent 
information on the guide card to be explored in 
clearing up the issue. 

After the program had been developed, the next 
step was to determine how best to present the course. 
It was needed in all the offices by claims-taking 
personnel, but it would not be practicable for the 
instructors from the Methods and Training Section 
and the Benefit Section to go to all the 34 local offices 
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Claims examiner’s dilemma. Mrs. Evelyn S. England, claims 
examiner, Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department 
of Labor, ponders over claims which do not have the why 
factor sufficiently explored. 


in Georgia to give the training. Nor was it practicable 
or economical to call all claims-takers into a series of 
meetings to instruct them. It was decided to divide 
the State into four areas and hold four separate 
training conferences. Those people attending the 
training conferences would, in turn, go back to their 
offices and act as instructors to train those in the 
offices who did not attend. The field supervisors, 
field investigators, local office managers, and one of 
their key claims-taking personnel were invited to each 
area conference. We were fortunate in having the 
Assistant Director of the Employment Service to 
participate in all four training sessions, and, in addition 
to the instructors, a different claims supervisor from 
the Benefit Section was present for each of the four 
meetings. 

Each training session lasted 2 days. All seven 
parts of the training were covered. They, in turn, 
would be covered by the trainees as instructors in 
their own offices, in seven weekly training sessions. 
This would appear to be a short period of time to 
cover successfully a problem which has not been ade- 
quately conquered in the life of the job insurance 
program. It was found, however, that 2 days were 
ample to cover the training course, along with the 
instruction guide that was given to conferees at the 
end of the training. 


Participation by the trainees was excellent. Man- 
agers were enthusiastic in their praise for the training. 
It is believed that the training and fact-finding guide 
cards will improve claims-taking and determinations 
100 percent. Also, managers and claims-takers were 
able to ask questions concerning problems they had in 
the past not fully understood, and to receive an 
answer from the Benefit Section representative. 

This preliminary local office training is just the 
beginning. Additional evaluations of claims-taking 
and determinations are to be made in local offices and 
the central office, followed by claims examiners’ 
training in making determinations, then other evalua- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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W. M. Bly, deputy, Winchester, 
Va., local office, explains eligi- 
bility requirements to a claimant. 





Furnishing Full Information to Claimants 


By W. MERLIN BLY 
Claims Deputy 


Unemployment Compensation Commission, Winchester, Va. 


URING this era of high prices, growing inflation 
D and credit buying, the hazard of unemployment 
is one of the most serious problems confronting 
the wage earner. Unemployment often overtakes the 
individual with little or no warning. Lower-paid 
workers, even when aware a week or two in advance of 
impending unemployment, do not have the savings 
with which to provide for periods of joblessness. 
Unemployment insurance is a method of safeguard- 
ing individuals against this distress for a period of 
time after they become unemployed. It is designed 
to compensate only employable persons who are able 
and willing to work and who are unemployed through 
no fault of their own. Unemployment insurance, 
when the unemployed worker is familiar with the 
services of the program, means less fear of insecurity 
and impairment of self-respect. It is therefore our 
duty as administrators of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance program to give the unemployed worker the full 
information concerning these services. 


The Newcomer 


On this first trip to the employment office some 
claimants have a vague and distorted idea of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. Someone has given 
them information about their rights to benefits, but 
the information is often far from accurate. These par- 
ticular claimants must be given correct information. 
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The problem of misinformation points up the need for 
instruction of all claimants with regard to unemploy- 
ment insurance. The claimant’s attitude and cooper- 
ativeness will depend on how well he has been 
informed. 

It is a serious matter to be without a job, especially 
if one has dependents. A claimant thus worried is 
likely to be upset, irritated, and sometimes unreason- 
able. Patience is required to gain his confidence and 
let him know that the local office staff is anxious to 
serve bim. 

If, after registering for work, the newcomer cannot 
be placed in a suitable job, he should be told what the 
difficulty is. A brief summary of conditions in the 
local labor market will help him to understand his 
chance of securing employment in his usual classifica- 
tion or whether openings exist in related classifications 
for which he might qualify. He will want to know 
what we will do if we receive an order for which he 
may qualify, or what he is expected to do in an effort 
to locate work for himself. 


The First Claim 


When the initial claim for unemployment benefits 
is taken, detailed information is necessary. The 
claimant should be instructed as to the basic coverage 
provided by the unemployment insurance law and 
the reason for the requirement of definite informa- 
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tion to establish his eligibility. He should be given 
an informational booklet at the time he files his 
initial claim, to help him understand the steps 
necessary throughout the duration of his claim. 
Such a booklet would contain simple, concise explan- 
ations of the general provisions of the law; it should 
also stress the ‘“‘able and available” requirements 
to meet eligibility. The claimant should be en- 
couraged to ask questions about any procedure he 
does not understand, including reporting require- 
ments. 


Monetary Determinations 


Discussion as to the amount of the claimant’s 
weekly benefit is important to him. It is well, 
therefore, to tell him how his benefits are computed 
and the length of time during which the benefits 
are payable. Thus, he can plan his future course 
of action. 

Understanding of eligibility is important, too. 
Many people are misinformed. ‘They assume that 
the only requirement to receive benefits is to be 
unemployed. Some claimants feel they are entitled 
to benefits for work previously performed, disre- 
garding all other requirements. Some believe that 
the deductions for “Social Security,” or Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, entitles them to unem- 
ployment compensation. A little understood fact 
is that in all but two States the employer aaa the 
entire contributions. 

In explaining such phases of the program as 
eligibility, care must be exercised in using under- 
standable language. The “Able to Work,” “Avail- 
able for Work,’ and “Suitable Work’ provisions 
will need explaining in terms that are clear to the 
claimant. 


Disqualifications 


Disqualifications are hard to explain to the un- 
employed workers, especially to a belligerent claim- 
ant. He does not understand why he is being denied 
payments. If disqualifications are in order, the 
claimant should have the matter explained—how he 
may have separated from employment under con- 
ditions which result in disqualification. Most appeals 
on first decisions are due to the lack of knowledge 
or understanding on the part of the disqualified 
worker as to why he has been denied benefits. By 
giving full information at the time of the fact-finding 
interview the claimant is usually prepared for the 
acceptance of the written notice of ineligibility or 
disqualification when it is delivered to him. The 
claimant should always be informed that the decision 
was due to his failure to meet the conditions of the 
laws or regulations governing paym:nt of benefits 
and not just a desire to deny him benefits. The 
experience of the Winchester Office shows that this 
procedure has cut the number of appeals to less than 
3 percent on all decisions rendered. However, we 
should never overlook the possibility of our own 
error in making decisions. Thus, we will advise the 
claimant of his legal right to file an appeal if he 
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feels a decision is unfair or unjust. If an appeal 
is filed, the claimant should understand what will 
be required of him. 


Disqualifying Income 


One of the most touching episodes in my experience 
as Claims Deputy was an interview with a claimant 
who had received an overpayment in benefits through 
her failure properly to report her earnings. Tears 
were streaming from her eyes as she related that she 
was a Sunday School teacher, how she had always 
tried to live honestly, and how she did not understand 
her duty to report earnings from every source. She 
thought only earnings under ‘“‘Social Security” had 
to be reported. That incident brought home very 
pointedly the necessity for giving claimants full infor- 
mation concerning the reporting of earnings. 


The Interstate Claimant 


Interstate claimants differ in many respects from 
intrastate claimants. ‘There are those who have left 
the agent State, have worked in another State, have 
been separated from their work, and have returned to 
their homes. ‘Then there are those who have left their 
former place of residence and have moved into a new 
and unfamiliar area for various reasons. These latter 
interstate claimants need more information than the 
first group. ‘The fact that we are acting as agents for 
the liable State imposes upon us the responsibility of 
becoming familiar with the requirements of that 
State and imparting such information to claimants. 
We are then more apt to get complete facts from them. 
Labor market conditions are of importance and many 
times counseling is necessary when a worker has left 
one area to go to an area where very few job oppor- 
tunities exist and none exists in his usual occupation. 

In giving information to interstate claimants, the 
Handbook on State Unemployment Insurance Laws 
should be frequently consulted. Interstate claimants 
should be given the same information as intrastate 
claimants and as much more as deemed necessary 
after reviewing the requirements of the liable State. 
In other words, every assistance possible should be 
given to the unemployed in an effort to reestablish 
them in suitable employment. 


(Continued from page 18) 


tions to determine the effectiveness of the training, 
and then follow-up training. 

Needless to say, fact-finding training is applicable to 
interstate, as well as intrastate, claims-taking, for as 
one improves the other will in turn improve. Be the 
the claim either interstate or intrastate, facts are 
needed to arrive at a determination just to all con- 
cerned. 

We believe that by improving fact-finding, the 
whole Employment Security Program will receive a 
shot in,the arm. The word “why” is a great and 
mighty key which wil! unlock untold doors heretofore 
securely locked. 
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A Planning Conference on Baltimore’s summer work project. 





Left to right: Albert German, Alexander Silverman, 


and Joseph A. Lannon. 


Job Seekers of the Future... . 





Summer Jobs for Students 


By ALEXANDER M. SILVERMAN 


Field Supervisor 


Employment Service Division 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


LARGE number of job openings and a scarcity 
A of applicants in the Baltimore Employment 

Service office have combined to alert the staff, 
keeping it on the lookout for all possible sources of 
workers. 

While each year’s crop of high school and college 
graduates is a recurring source of new workers, it 
became apparent to us in May of 1951 that the sum- 
mer job out-look for the 1951 graduates would be 
brighter than at any time since the end of World War 
Il. The Baltimore office always has been able to 
place a number of students in summer jobs, but has 
done it in a more or less routine fashion by fitting this 
activity into the existing operations of the office. 
However, the responses received by our employer 
relations representatives, through a selected spot 
check of employers who previously had employed 
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summer workers, indicated that a more specialized 
service was needed. 

The Employment Service in Baltimore has an 
Industrial Office and a separate Clerical and Profes- 
sional Office, both located in the central downtown 
area of the city. Because of its large size, the Indus- 
trial Office is divided into various industrial units for 
handling employer orders and referrals. When we 
decided to set up a separate summer placement proj- 
ect, we located it in the Clerical and Professional 
Office. Here responsibilities and efforts could be con- 
centrated, rather than scattered throughout the vari- 
ous units where the job orders might receive only 
incidental attention because of many other operating 
problems. 

The summer placement unit started on May 20, 
1951. Two interviewers who previously had shown 
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enthusiasm for the possibilities of summer work were 
assigned to it, with the seinor interviewer in charge. 
The unit started off with openings for about 50 


students. These had been turned over to it by the 
other divisions in the office. Some employers had 
indicated that they were ready to interview applicants 
for work which would begin at the end of the school 
year, but with the end of the school term still a month 
away, there were no applicants. Clearly we had to 
publicize the summer job outlook, and with the 
cooperation of the press, we did so. On May 21, 1951, 
an article discussing the summer job outlook appeared 
in our local newspapers. The article dealt with the 


types of jobs available, and requested students if 


interested to register at the Employment Service office. 
We received 225 telephone calls the first day and we 
invited the students to register at the local office. 
School and college placement officers, counselors, 
and teachers cooperated, sending students to the 
Employment Service office. Sometimes registration 
cards were sent to the teachers who had them filled 
out by the students and then returned to us. In 
order to accommodate the students who came in after 
school hours, the office was kept open as long as 
necessary after the ordinary closing time. Self- 
registration cards were used and we asked the students 
to complete only necessary items. The classification 
of “summer worker” was given to all the applicants, 
the cards were filed alphabetically by name in 
separate male and female files. As the files grew, 
and specifications on employer orders dictated, the 
files were further broken down into various groups for 
ease of selection and referral. 
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Joseph A. Lannon, left, and Albert German interview students for summer jobs. 





Within a week the file had accumulated enough 
applicants to enable us to make good selections and 
referrals on our employer orders. 

News of the service traveled fast, mostly by word 
of mouth, and applicants poured in. Our unit, of 
course, had to expand. We arranged a flexible staff- 
ing pattern that could be adjusted to the load which 
became heaviest in the afternoons when school was 
out. Interviewers were borrowed as needed from 
other divisions on a daily loan basis. With the end 
of the school term in mid-June the peak of applica- 
tions and referrals was reached; every hour of the 
day became crowded with students, and as many as 
16 additional interviewers were used daily to supple- 
ment our original staff of two. To save time, many 
group referrals were made, with from 6 to 10 appli- 
cants calling on an employer at one visit. 

The influx of applicants eventually reached such 
proportions that they outnumbered job openings and 
the staff had to redouble its efforts to develop more 
job opportunities. This was done by field men on 
their employer visits and through telephone calls by 
office interviewers. Employers with seasonal needs 
were called first, and then others, especially those 
who had job orders in the file for unskilled and in- 
experienced workers. Results were good. Many 
plants with defense contracts were only too glad to 
get the summer workers. Other companies used them 
to fill in for workers on vacation. One of our largest 
placements was 250 students in the shipyards as 
helpers and laborers. These jobs were among the 
most eagerly sought after due to the high rate of pay. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Man Hunt—The Clearance Way 


By EDNA SCOTT 
Clearance Officer 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


INCE the outbreak of the Korean conflict there has 
been a growing shortage of skilled workers in var- 
ious sections of the country, and nowhere has this 

shortage been more acutely felt than in Connecticut. 
This has meant that many Connecticut employers have 
found it necessary to go beyond the local area from 
which they normally staff their plants to seek needed 
workers. When staffing problems occur simultane- 
ously in numerous firms and in large numbers, an or- 
derly, systematized method of uncovering sources of 
labor and of facilitating the movement of workers to 
labor-demand areas is necessary. 

The Connecticut State Employment Service has 
such a systematized method—clearance. It can assist 
employers in extensive labor recruitment because each 
of its local offices is a part of a Nation-wide network of 
public employment agencies. While each State Em- 
ployment Service is an independent agency, all are 
affiliated with the United States Employment Service 
and together they work cooperatively to assist employ- 
ers to secure workers and to direct applicants to suit- 
able jobs. Thus, an employer may call upon his local 
Connecticut State Employment Service office to fur- 
nish applicants not only from the local area, but from 
as wide an area as may be necessary to meet his needs. 
It is not necessary that the employer contact the var- 
ious offices in the areas in which he hopes to find work- 
ers. All that is necessary is that he make his employment 
needs and recruitment wishes known to his own local office. 

The Employment Service will make every effort to 
fill an employer’s order locally before extending that 
order to other areas. It is always sensible to exhaust 
the local labor supply first, since local placements 
usually prove more satisfactory to the employer and 
to the worker. Today, with acute housing shortages 
and the consequent social problems prevalent in 
crowded areas, unnecessary migrations of workers are 
especially undesirable. 


Clearance Order Must Give Full Information 


When it has been determined that extension of an 
employer’s order to other areas is necessary and ad- 
visable, the local office will obtain from the employer 
information necessary for the preparation of a clear- 
ance order. The order must contain all the infor- 
mation necessary for each office to which it is cleared 
(these offices are referred to as applicant-holding 
offices) to make a proper selection of applicants for 
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the employer. Complete and concise data are 
essential as inadequately prepared orders will result 
in fewer acceptances by applicants, a larger pro- 
portion of rejections by employers, and a loss of time 
and money on the part of employers, applicants, and 
the ES offices involved. 

When workers are recruited from a considerable 
distance, certain information, in addition to that 
required for local placements, must be available. 
Applicants, for example, will want information as to 
the type of housing facilities available at the job 
site, and the average costs of such housing. If an 
employer will offer assistance in locating housing, 
a greater number of applicants will respond to the 
job offer, and the possibility of worker dissatisfac- 
tion will be lessened. Applicants are also more 
likely to accept referral to distant jobs when employ- 
ers provide transportation from the point of recruit- 
ment to the location of the job. 

Finally, the clearance order should contain in- 
structions to applicant-holding offices as to how 
applicants and employer hiring officials can be 
brought together. Several types of referral action 
are possible, and an order may~specify any one or a 
combination of the following: Mail referral, telephone 
referral, direct referral, delegated hiring authority, 
and positive recruitment. The order-holding office 
will advise the employer as to which type of referral 
action will best serve the type of order being cleared. 

Of these, positive recruitment is usually the most 
successful method of recruitment, and is the only 
method recommended when a firm is seeking large 
numbers of workers. A company representative goes 
to designated applicant-holding offices, according 
to a prearranged schedule, to interview and hire 
workers on the spot. The clearance orders are sent 
to the applicant-holding offices in advance; they 
are screened against the applicant files and qualified 
applicants are sent for; company-paid advertising 
precedes the recruitment; on the recruitment date 
applicants responding to the office call-ins and to the 
advertising are screened by the local office; and those 
who appear qualified and interested are referred 
to the recruiter. 


Success Depends on Adequate Preparation 


The success of positive recruitment is dependent 
to a large extent on the amount of time allotted for 
adequate preparation. The clearance order must be 
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transmitted to the State Administrative office in 
Hartford, where it is reviewed and edited and dupli- 
cate copies are made. That office then fans the order 
out to other State Administrative offices. 

Upon receipt of the order in other States, the State 
Director, in consultation with his local office managers, 
determines whether recruitment in any areas in the 
State would be productive enough to warrant the work 
and expense involved. To make a valid decision, 
they must review the order carefully and consider 
several factors. 

Each manager, for examvle, must consider the 
occupations needed by the firm and the requirements 
for each occupation in relation to the office’s file of 
applicants. He will utilize his knowledge of the area 
to determine whether advertising can bring in quali- 
fied persons not registered in the office. He will re- 
view the rates of pay, for if they are lower than local 
rates or those offered by other clearance orders ac- 
cepted in the area, recruitment would not be successful. 
He will consider his own employer orders, to deter- 
mine whether the proposed recruitment would disrupt 
local hiring needs. 

When places and dates are decided upon, this infor- 
mation is transmitted to the employer for his accept- 
ance. Each applicant-holding office must receive an 
adequate supply of the clearance orders, well in ad- 
vance of the recruitment dates, to permit a thorough 
file search. And the firm’s advertising copy must be 
sent to each office for approval before publication. 

When adequate time is allowed for all necessary 
steps, recruitment is more productive. If arrange- 
ments are rushed through, the employer does not get 
his “‘money’s worth.” 


Compliance with Employers’ Requests Not Always 
Possible 


Employers frequently indicate the areas and dates 
in which they wish to recruit. Every effort is made to 
comply with employers’ requests, but it is often nec- 
essary to offer alternate dates or areas for the following 
reasons: 

1. Experience has proved that recruitments are 
more successful in nearby areas, and as the distance 
between the job and the applicants becomes greater, 
fewer placements result. Clearance orders are there- 
fore extended to other areas according to a definite 
pattern. The order is cleared first to the areas imme- 
diately surrounding the local area, and then through- 
out Connecticut. If State-wide clearance is not 
successful, Connecticut orders may then be extended 
to the New England States and New York, and after 
that to New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
Only after exhausting those areas can the order be 
cleared to other parts of the country. Nation-wide 
clearance is rarely found to be necessary. 

2. Other State agencies may accept or refuse Con- 
necticut orders. Their first responsibility is to their 
own local employers. However, Employment Serv- 
ices in labor-surplus areas also have a responsibility to 
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assist applicants in their area to find suitable employ- 
ment, so they welcome out-of-area employers who can 
utilize applicants who cannot be placed locally. But 
recruitments may be refused if the available appli- 
cants are not the type the firm is seeking or if there is 
other valid reason to believe the recruitment would be 
unproductive. 


3. Labor-supply areas have numerous requests 
for positive recruitment and itineraries must be 
scheduled so as not to conflict—with each firm 
thereby lessening each other’s success. Consequently, 
the first available dates may not be the ones requested. 


Employer Cooperation Essential 


For the best possible results, employers are asked 
to cooperate with the Employment Service in various 
ways. The order-holding office must be kept up to 
date regarding any changes in the order while 
it is in active clearance, and must be informed 
immediately when openings are filled. This prevents 


needless referrals which result in-loss of time and 


money. 

All negotiations must be with the order-holding 
office only. If employers were to contact applicant- 
holding offices to arrange recruitments or make 
changes in their orders, the resultant confusion would 
only serve to break down the entire clearance system. 


Recruiters must adhere rigidly to recruitment 
schedules, and they are requested to report to the 
designated offices on time. When a recruiter arrives 
at an office several hours later than indicated, he 
will have lost many potential workers who will not 
wait for him indefinitely, and the public relations 
of his firm and the local office will suffer. Firms 
are also asked not to make last-minute cancellations 
of recruitments, after time and money have been 
spent in preparations. 


Employers may be asked to refrain from hiring 
workers presently employed in certain firms in the 
applicant-holding area, or not to recruit for workers 
in occupations critically needed locally. Employers 
usually cooperate readily in this respect when they 
realize that their own local office would give their 
firm the same protection from out-of-area employers, 
whenever necessary. 


On the other hand, applicant-holding offices have 
often cooperated with Connecticut employers to a 
surprising degree. They have, on occasion, kept 
their offices open one evening during the recruitment 
period to permit company representatives to inter- 
view applicants unable to report during regular 
working hours. They have included publicity re- 
garding Connecticut openings in the office’s adver- 
tising. They have provided the means for repre- 
sentatives to administer company aptitude tests to 
applicants, and have even alldtted staff time to 
administer USES tests to applicants. These offices 
very frequently will also make arrangements for 
placing the company’s advertising, if so desired. 
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Advantages of ES Recruiting 


There are certain advantages to an employer in 
conducting positive recruitment through the Em- 
ployment Service rather than independently from 
hotel rooms: Employers are directed to areas where 
recruitment is most likely to be productive. Essen- 
tial industries and critical areas are protected from 
labor pirating. All arrangements are made in ad- 
vance and the company recruiter, when he arrives 
in the area, can immediately start interviewing appli- 
cants without first arranging for publicity, an in- 
terviewing room, desk space, and other essentials. 
The company draws upon the local office’s file of 
applicants as well as those attracted by its adver- 
tisements. Applicants are pre-screened by the Em- 
ployment Service, and the recruiter may confine his 
time to interviewing only those who meet the firm’s 
basic specifications and who, having been informed 
of the rates of pay, living conditions, and other 
factors, are interested in the openings. 

No claim can be made that the clearance program 
will provide the solution to all hiring problems. 
Workers in certain occupations are critically scarce 
throughout the country, and the Employment Serv- 
ice can designate no areas where recruitment for 
such applicants would be successful. Labor-market 
conditions frequently change so rapidly that success- 
ful recruitment in any area can never be guaranteed. 
Some firms will attract workers when other firms, 
seeking the same types of workers in the same areas, 
will be unsuccessful. But planned recruitments 
based on realistic labor-market information and 
designed to prevent harmful labor pirating will 
benefit all employers. 





SUMMER JOBS FOR STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 22) 


A large drug concern, solicited for openings, changed 
its policy of employing only regular permanent 
workers and hired 100 summer students. The State 
Mental Hospitals also found that they could use 
students as attendants for the summer months. Many 
of these various employers commented favorably on 
the caliber of the summer worker: absenteeism far 
below the average; interest, willingness, ability, and 
quality of work excellent. 

Of the many students placed, a goodly number will 
receive permanent jobs when they have finished col- 
lege. Some employers were interested in this prospect 
particularly with regard to students in engineering 
fields. Where openings of this sort occurred, the local 
office staff selected the students on the basis of their 
college courses, degrees expected, and the individual’s 
interest in permanent employment. 

By far the immediate objective of the students was 
money; the type of job was secondary. Many of the 
college students wanted to earn part of their tuition 
for next year. Others talked about the high cost of 
living, which made it necessary for them to help out 
at home by working during the summer. 
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Records of the summer work unit show that about 
75 percent of the students were from high schools and 
25 percent from colleges. High school students came 
from almost every public, private, and parochial 
school in Baltimore. In general, not as many summer 
openings existed for females as for males. Of the more 
than 1,000 students placed, only about 200 were girls. 
These were mainly in clerical, typing, and sales jobs. 
Very few industrial concerns were in the market for 
female production workers for summer jobs. 

It is estimated that in addition to the more than 
1,000 students placed by the Employment Service, 
another 1,000 were hired as a result of our program. 
One employer asked, ‘‘Do you want just the names of 
the kids you sent or of all the friends they brought 
along with them and that we took on?” One plant 
reported that it had hired 250 persons referred from 
our office and that another 200 friends of our referrals 
had also been taken on. 

There was a total of 3,794 registrations by the unit 
from May 21 to July 10, 1951. Of these, 1,346 were 
females and 2,448 were males. Employers were most 
interested in the males 18 years old and over (1,401) 
and it was from this age group that we made most of 
our placements. Very few orders were for students 
under 17 years of age, due in many cases to legal 
restrictions on their employment. About 72 percent 
of all applicants placed were 18 or over. 

Numerous letters of appreciation from students 
and employers have convinced us of the success of 
this summer job project. It is important to us, too, 
that many students are now acquainted with the 
local office and its facilities for service. One point 
our staff emphasized in talking with students was the 
importance of completing their education and not 
quitting school before graduation because they were 
making good wages in a summer job. As a further 
means of maintaining good relationships with the 
students who will in the near future become job 
seekers, the following letter was sent to everyone who 
registered: 

“We are very glad that you availed yourself of the 
services of this Agency in seeking summer employ- 
ment. If you are one of the many students suc- 
cessfully placed, it is particularly pleasing to us. If 
our efforts in your behalf were not successful, we are 
sorry, and will strive for better results next year. 

**Whichever your case may be, we would like you to 
make a habit of coming into our office each year for 
summer work. 

“By keeping in touch with you during your school 
years, we will be in an excellent position to help you 
secure your first permanent job. That first job is a 
very important one, you know. 

“This is your Employment Agency for summer or 
full-time jobs, also for special services such as occupa- 
tional counseling and testing. 

“Come to see us often.” 

Planning has already started for next summer’s 
student workers. We are going to use the file of 
applicants already accumulated and will send each 
one a followup letter in the spring of 1952. 
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New office building of the Arizona State Employment Security Commission at Winslow. 


New Lease on Service... 


New Local Office at Winslow, Ariz. 


ATURDAY, January 12, 1952, was a proud day for 
S the local office of the Arizona Employment Se- 

curity Commission at Winslow. On that day the 
staff celebrated the formal opening of new quarters 
(shown above) at 410 East Second Street. 

On the preceeding Friday, a group of Winslow’s 
businessmen had sponsored a full-page invitation in 
The Winslow Mail, inviting the public to the opening. 
John Q. Public responded with enthusiasm. State 
and local officials, employers, workers, organizational 
groups, and just friends dropped in to pay their re- 
spects and look over the new set-up. A happy ES 
staff piloted the guests around, proud to present the ES 
in a setting worthy of its functions. 

Too often, public employment security offices, like 
many other organizations in their early days, have had 
to be satisfied with modest, even shabby surroundings. 
Staffs often felt apologetic for their “‘make-do”’ quar- 
ters, and the public often indicated skepticism of a 
service that was so poorly housed. But these times are 
passing. The State Employment Security Commission 
of Arizona is among the leaders in the parade to better 
facilities. More and more local offices are serving 
employers and applicants in up-to-date surroundings. 

The new building is called the Hutchinson Building 
after its owner, Kenneth G. Hutchinson. It is con- 


structed of masonry and tile, has about 7,000 square. 


feet of floor space, part of which has been allotted to 
the ES and a portion to the local office of the Railroad 
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Retirement Board. The other half of the building is 
being readied for occupation by a sporting goods shop. 

The Winslow office has a large area to service in 
northern Arizona, covering, as it does, a large portion 
of Apache and Navajo counties. A highlight of the 
opening celebration was the visit of two Hopi Indian 
chiefs, Frank Maskwatewa, Chief of Mishongnovi and 
Joe Sekakuku, former Snake Priest and Chief at 
Schimpoovi, from the Reservation north of Winslow. 
They were interested in the new office because it will 
assist thousands of Indian applicants from the Navajo- 
Hopi Reservations, and thus be very important to the 
economy of these Reservations which seek gainful jobs 
for their unemployed. ‘Thousands of the Indian appli- 
cants are hired annually by the railroads of the South- 
west area. The Railroad Retirement Board (also 
housed in the new building) cooperates with the Arie 
zona State Employment Service in recruiting these 
workers for the railroads. 

R. W. “Mike” Schiltz, manager of the Winslow 
office, publicly thanked the civic-minded citizens who 
cheered the new office on. He paid a special tribute 
to the sponsors of the full-page public invitation in the 
press, pointing to their patience, understanding, and 
cooperation which had created a fine community-wide 
employment plan, and assuring them that the part 
played by the local office in this project had been a 
privilege and a pleasure. 
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The Teen-Age Employment Bureau of Salisbury, Md. Standing, Adult Advisory Committee, left to right: Richard B. 


Sheridan, Jr., representing the Salisbury Junior Chamber of Commerce; Mary Alice Reaves, interviewer and counselor, 
Department of Employment Security; Cora Gordy Smith, guidance teacher, Wicomico High School; and S. Lee Englar, 
manager, Dept. of Employment Security. Seated, Executive Committee. Edward Griffin, President of the Teen-Age 


Employment Bureau is in the center. 


Teen-Age Employment Bureau 


By MARY ALICE REAVES 


Interviewer and Counselor 


Department of Employment Security, Salisbury, Md. 


HE Teen-Age Employment Bureau of Salisbury, 

Md., was organized in October 1949, as the re- 

sult of a radio program by teen-agers. They 
wanted to prove to employers that teen-agers were 
dependable workers. They felt that if they had an 
employment bureau of their own with an adult ad- 
viser, they would be beneficial to the community. I 
heard the program and offered my services. As a 
result six high school seniors met with me to discuss 
the organization of an employment bureau. 

Problems for consideration were: Organizational 
name; time and place for meetings; election of officers; 
organization’s aims; and registration of new members. 
The result of this meeting was that they decided to 
call the organization ‘“The Teen-Age Employment 
Bureau.” Permission was given to hold the meetings 
in the office of the Department of Employment Se- 
curity on Thursday evenings at 7:30 p. m. Registra- 
tion of new members would be in the Employment 
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Office from 3:45 p. m. to 4:30 p. m. 2 days a week, 
and. two of the members would be in.charge. Later 
it was decided that teen-agers could register any 
afternoon after school, and use the self-registration 
cards as furnished by the Employment Service. 
Later I interviewed the new members, checking their 
registration cards, counseling them in any problems 
that they might have, and securing their reasons for 
joining the Teen-Age Bureau. At this time I informed 
them about the place and time of meetings. 

The officers of the Bureau consisted of a president, 
vice-president, and secretary. ‘The adult advisors con- 
sisted of a representative from the High School (the 
guidance teacher), an employer representing industry, 
and myself, representing the Department of Employ- 
ment Security. Later a representative from the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was added to the 
advisory council. 

The aims of the Teen-Age Employment Bureau are: 
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SPONSOR SPEAKS 


HE Salisbury Junior Chamber of Commerce became interested in the 

Teen-Age Employment Bureau in the fall of 1950. We became 
actively engaged in helping them early in 1951. Our feeling was that 
by sponsoring this group with a small investment of time, money, and 
counsel, a healthy employer-employee relation for our community would 
be our future return. 


This program has several impressive features which appealed to us. 
Its members are average young people, there are no great intellects or 
talents among them. It is a voluntary organization. It was originated 
and organized by the teen-agers. 


The upset social and economic conditions of the last 10 years have had 
a tendency to breed in many adults, as well as youngsters, an attitude of 
“Tet George do it.” There is a distorted sense of values abbetted by 
dilatoriness, a lack of responsibility, and failure to make sufficient job 
preparation in some employees. 


Here is a group of ordinary youngsters earnestly desiring to prepare 
themselves for future employment in a period when they are more apt to 
be the “‘sought after’ rather than the “‘seekers”; in a period when it ts 
the accepted practice in many industries to pay employees to learn to do 
their jobs. These young people, largely through their own efforts, are 
developing a true perspective toward what they should give to their 
employer and the job, and what. they might rightfully expect in return. 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce reasoned along the foregoing lines 
when invited to sponsor this group. We felt that our own experiences 
in making our starts in life were recent and vivid enough that we could 
help these boys and girls anticipate some of the problems that will 
confront them. 


—RicHarp B. SHERIDAN, Jr., Representative, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 








to prepare teen-agers for jobs; to secure jobs for teen- 
agers; to have round table discussions with employers; 
to have election of officers in the spring; and to have 
a permanent organization. 

During the round-table discussions such topics as: 
How to Dress for an Interview; Employee’s Respon- 
sibility to the Employer; How to Stay on a Job; and 
numerous others we considered beneficial to a teen- 
ager were covered. 

Permission was secured to use a special file in the 
Employment Office for records, such as registration 
cards, orders, etc. In this way all records are avail- 
able when I take over the operations of the Bureau. 
The Bureau’s year is from September to June, and 
from June to September operations of the Bureau are 
carried on by the Department of Employment Security. 
During the summer months I handle all orders, 
referrals, verifications, registrations, counseling, test- 
ing, etc. When an employer requests a teen-ager, 
duplicate orders are made, and the copy is filed in the 
Teen-Age File for record purposes. 

At the time the teen-ager registers, the top half of 
the Applicant’s Identification Card is filled out and 
marked ‘“Teen-Age Employment Bureau.” This is 
given to the teen-ager to present when either attending 
the meetings, or applying for work at the Employment 
Office. The registration cards are not occupationally 
classified until the teen-ager has taken the GENERAL 
APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY, or has graduated from High 
School and is occupationally set. The block for occu- 
pational classification on the registration card is 
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marked ‘‘Teen-Age File.’”’ Cross indexes are made 
and marked “Teen-Age File,’ and then filed in the 
master index file. The registration card is then filed 
in the special Teen-Age File. 

In the spring of 1951 the teen-agers prepared and 
mailed out notices to employers soliciting job openings. 
Post cards for this purpose were furnished by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The employers 
responded wonderfully. In fact we had received so 
many orders by the middle of May, that we were 
unable to fill all of them, due to lack of applicants. 
However, every June a number of teen-agers come to 
the Employment Office asking to join the Teen-Age 
Employment Bureau. We do not turn away any 
teen-ager who wishes to join the Teen-Age Bureau, 
regardless of age or lateness in joining. We do prefer 
to have them join in the fall, because of the valu- 
able instructions they receive during the year. 

The new project for the year 1952, is to have per- 
sonally conducted tours of the big industrial plants in 
the area. A member of the Teen-Age Bureau will 
contact the employer and make all arrangements for 
the tour, and the Junior Chamber of Commerce will 
furnish the transportation. This will acquaint the 
teen-ager with the different operations in the industry, 
and may assist him in future occupational decisions. 

The first year of operations, October 1949 to Sep- 
tember 1950, 49 openings for teen-agers were received, 
and 45 of these openings were filled. The second year 
of operation, September 1950 to September 1951, 134 
openings for teen-agers were received and 102 of them 
were filled. These statistics reflect the growth of the 
organization. 








Sare Buitpincs FoR Workers 


_ organization with a building program in mind will find 
a recent report of the International Labor Office of com- 
pelling interest. Entitled ‘“‘Hygiene in Shops and Offices,” it 
suggests that in many parts of the world the standards of pro- 
tection for nonmanual workers have not been quite satisfactory, 
and this becomes of added concern in this atomic age. 


In contrast to the course of developments in industrial occu- 
pations . . . it.is only in this century that the need for pro- 
tecting the health, safety, and welfare of white-collar workers 
is receiving some consideration. 


The Report warns against windowless buildings in the 
atomic age. It says, A serious outbreak of fire would rapidly 
fill the building with smoke and convert the entire structure 
into a furnace against which external hosing would be use- 
less . . . A windowless building is apt to be completely de- 
molished by an explosion since there are no windows to act 
as “safety valves” or to provide an outlet for explosive forces. 
. . . Where it is essential to construct buildings underground, 
at least one “external’’ wall should be exposed to outside air 
and should be of relatively light construction so that there is 
at least one element which will “‘give in” and act as a safety 
valve in the event of an explosion. Total exclusion of all 
outside views and of daylight is liable to induce a feeling of 
depression and confinement which can seriously affect the 
mental and physical health of the worker and lead to a cor- 
responding reduction in his efficiency and output. This con- 
sideration outweighs the advantages that windowless build- 
ings might otherwise have. 
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An Importa nt Study 


SoctaL WorK EpucatTION IN THE UNITED States: The Report of 
a Study Made for the National Council on Social Work Education, by 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xix+422. $5.50. 


Social work has recently joined the group of professions that 
during the last 10 years have made a sustained effort to appraise 
their status in terms of practice, education, salary, and working 
conditions. Among these, in addition to social work, are teach- 
ing, librarianship, nursing, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and 
law. 


The first three chapters of the social work report show the 
evolution of the profession, the status of workers who hold pro- 
fessional positions, and the probable future role of the profession 
in American life. Persons who are professionally responsible for 
employment security will be especially interested in information 
made available.for the first time on the number and distribution 
of social work positions in the United States and in the profes- 
sional qualifications of individuals who are employed in social 
work. Altogether there are approximately 75,000 persons en- 
gaged in social work, two-thirds of whom are employed in Fed- 
eral, State, and local public welfare agencies, and one-third of 
whom are employed in private or voluntary social service 
agencies and organizations, 


Standard preparation for a social worker is 2 years of graduate 
study, based on an acceptable bachelor’s degree, for which a 
master’s degree is awarded. Only 16 percent of the Nation’s 
social workers meet this standard. An additional 24 percent 
have had some professional training, usually 1 year or less in 
length. The remaining 60 percent of those who hold social 
work positions have had no professional training for their work. 
Approximately 40 of the 60 percent have completed college, but 
the lowest 10 percent of the professionally untrained workers 
have had no formal education beyond high school graduation. 


The report provides considerable information on salaries, 
working conditions, and turn-over in the field of social work. 
These data are shown in comparison with conditions in archi- 
tecture, business, engineering, dentistry, law, and teaching. 


The primary purpose of the study is, of course, to enable the 
profession and university officials to have some bench marks 
from which they can chart a course in social work education 
and practice for the next two or three decades. Accordingly, 
there is a chapter devoted to the role of the undergraduate col- 
lege in social work education, a chapter devoted to graduate 
professional education in the field, and one to the organization 
and administration of schools of social work within the univer- 
sity structure. 


In addition to a chapter dealing specifically with the prob- 
lems of professional accreditation, there is one that discusses in 
specifics the responsibilities of the social work profession for 
recruiting students and for their placement in positions at the 
completion of their programs of training. Individuals in State 
and local employment agencies that have a responsibility for 
providing occupational information and for counseling on the 
placement of individuals in the field of social work will find in 
the report considerable information useful for their purposes. 


DP’s Bring New Human Wealth for 


Pennsylvania 


ORE than 20,000 men, women, and children have become 

residents of Pennsylvania under the Displaced Persons 
Program for resettlement of refugees from abroad. This 
represents a rate of entry of approximately 1,000 per month 
since the inception of the activity back in 1949. 


Four nationalities account for more than 75 percent of the 
total. Polish people predominate with some 10,000 entries. 
Lithuanians and Latvians each number in excess of 2,000, 
followed by almost 1,700 Russians. All other nationalities 
scored less than 1,000 each, headed by Hungarians, then 
Yugoslavians, Estonians, Germans, Roumanians, Czechs, 
Ukranians, and Austrians. Almost 2,000 of the total were 
recorded as being stateless or of unknown nationality. 


Most interesting among the tallied characteristics are the 
statistics on occupations of the displaced persons. It becomes 
apparent that considerable wealth has been added to the econ- 
omy and human resources of the State in the skills obtained. 
The distribution of relative skills of these people shows that 
they have a much higher achievement generally than exists 
among the resident population, for only about 15 percent of 
this new worker group are unskilled. There are 650 profes- 
sional and managerial workers, almost 500 clerical and sales- 
people, 2,200 have service occupations, 2,850 are of agricul- 
tural or forestry pursuits, 1,800 are skilled craftsmen, 400 are 
semi-skilled, and 1,500 are unskilled industry workers. There 
were 300 whose occupations were undetermined. The remain- 
ing entries include 4,300 housewives, 1,500 known students, 
and 4,100 young children. 


Church groups led in the efforts of organizations contributing 
their efforts in this cause. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference served some 7,250 of these displaced people who came 
to Pennsylvania. The Church World Services, Inc., sponsored 
some 2,700 entries, followed by the National Lutheran Council 
in some 1,400 instances. 


Other organizations were led in volume of service by the 
United Service for New Americans with 1,700 sponsoring 
actions, the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
with almost 600 cases, and the American Committee for Relief 
of Polish Displaced Persons. In addition to service in smaller 
volume by several other groups, more than 1,500 persons came 
into Pennsylvania under personal sponsorship. 


Included in the group were 42 physicians, 170 teachers, 39 
professional musicians, 34 clergymen, 49 professional engineers, 
64 nurses, over 1,900 farmers, and hundreds of skilled craftsmen 
such as carpenters, butchers, mechanics, electricians, and shoe- 
makers. All of these are welcomed by and will fill a need in the 
great Commonwealth.—From ‘“‘Pennsylvania Employment Security 
Trends and Totals,’’ November 1957. 
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